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ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 


Has for sale advertising space in its 
Daily and Semi-Weekly Editions 


all the year round. 
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Your Patronage 


is solicited on the basis of Results and 
Known Circulation. As a buyer of advertising space you 
know what this means. In these editions you can talk to more 
thrifty and well-to-do people in the Great Mississippi Valley, the 
South and Southwest, than through any other medium, Let us 
speak for you, 
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Our Information Bureau 
is of particular advantage to Hotels and 
Summer resorts. Special Rates made for this and School 
Advertising. Estimates quickly furnished by 
THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 
Orat New York Office, 146 Times Bidg. 
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The crops now ancsen for harvest are 


VEX phenomenal. 


tory too. An immense amount of money 


will come to the country people. They will 
f f/_ berich. Their purchasing power will be 
enormous. This plethora of cash will 
be exchanged for necessities and luxu- 
ties. The local paper will largely 
) influence its expenditure. 
The 1450 local papers of the Atlantic 
Coast Lists reach one million of these 
families weekly, in the New England, 
Middle and Southern States. 
\ S .. electrotype does the 
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ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED aS SECOND-CLaSS MATTER AT THE New York, N. Y., Post-Orrice, Jong 29, 1893. 


Vol. XIII. NEW YORK, A 


POWERS ON POWERS. 


ADDISON ARCHER INTERVIEWS THE 
FIRST OF THE AD WRITERS—NO AD 
WRITING WORTHY OF THE NAME EX- 
CEPT HIS AND HIS SON’S—FINDING 
OUT THE TRUTH AND TELLING IT 
HIS HIGHEST AMBITION—NO USE FOR 
‘*TURGID’’ ADVERTISING, BY WHICH 
HE MEANS ‘‘SWELLED HEAD’’ AD- 
VERTISING—HOW HE HELPS YOUNG 
MEN TO SUCCEED — DON’T KNOW 
FOWLER—NEVER HEARD OF BATES— 
NO USE FOR GILLAM’S ADS. 


I hadn’t much hope of getting an 
interview when I went to see Mr. James 
E. Powers. He has the well-earned 
reputation of talking or writing only 
when there’s a hundred dollars a day 
in it for him. 

I found his office at 54 Wall street, 
and I found a gentleman with gray 
hair, but no signs of abating vigor 
either in face or form. 

‘I am looking for Mr. Powers.” 

‘*My name is Powers.’’ 

Whew! the cold incisiveness—the 
bsolute lack of anything more than 
the coolest attentiveness to my words. 

I walked into the presence of the 
impassive gentleman and sat down be- 

le his desk. 

‘“‘I represent PRINTERS’ INK. We 
ire interviewing the prominent men in 

ur line, and " 

‘I don’t care to be interviewed.” 

‘* We thought, since we had secured 
nterviews with Mr. Fowler and Mr. 
Bates, that we would like to have you 

f the number.” 

‘I don’t care to be interviewed.”’ 

‘I had expected this reply, Mr. 
Powers. I called because I would 

refer to have you talk about yourself 
han to tell merely what I know of you. 
)f course, I do know more or less about 
uand your work. Ihave endeavored 
to post myself. You are particularly 
iteresting just now on account of the 
ntroduction into New Yor of the 
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Wanamaker-Powers style of adver- 
tising.”’ 

This hit Mr. Powers in a tender spot. 

GILLAM’S WORK. 

**You mean Gillam’s work,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘That isn’t the style I started 
for Wanamaker. I thought Gillam 
did know something. Seems to me he 
couldn’t have been managing editor of 
the Philadelphia Record without know- 
ing something. I thought they didn’t 
give him a chance at Wanamaker’s. He 
was under Ogden then. Ogden likes to 
take a hand in the advertising. Likes 
to superintend it. He couldn’t when 
I was there. I simply ignored him. 
We didn’t speak for a year and a half. 
I don’t see how Wanamaker happened 
to take him into the firm. Wana- 
maker has some sense. Gillam was 
Ogden’s man. I expected he’d do 
something when he struck New York, 
but he hasn't. His ads for Hilton, 
Hughes & Co. are almost as bad as 
Hearn’s, and they are the worst ads I 
know. Gillam’s isn’t advertising at 
all—there isn’t any good dry goods ad- 
vertising in the country except one 
store up in Bridgeport, and there isn’t 
any good advertising in New York ex- 
cept what my son writes for Rogers, 
Peet & Co., and he’s going away in 
August—going on his vacation—but 
instead of taking a leave of absence, 
he will hand in his resignation.”’ 

** What store is it in Bridgeport ?” 

**S. E. Leonard. I started their ad- 
vertising for them—gave them a month 
of my time—and trained a young man 
to write my way. He was a modest, 
diffident young fellow, but he writes 
well. None of this fool advertising 
that Gillam does and the rest do—that 
they do over to Wanamaker’s now.” 

HIS IDEA OF ‘‘ PRINTERS’ INK.”’ 

‘*Have you read what I have been 
saying in PRINTERS’ INK about the 
Wanamaker advertising ?’’ 

‘*No, never read PRINTERS’ INK. 
Never read any of these advertising 
publications. They ain’t worth read- 
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ing. PRINTERS’ INK isn't as bad as the 
rest of them. It does have something 
in it—something worth reading, but I 
never see it. I sent it a copy of my book, 
‘*Car-buyer’s Helper,” the other day. 
Did it have a notice of it?"’ 

“*Yes, sir. I will send you down a 
marked copy.”’ 

THE CAR-BUYER’S HELPER. 

He showed me the ‘‘Car-buyer’s 
Helper,”’ flat, broad, right-sized and at- 
tractive—neat in every line—Powers 
style all over. I turned the pages care- 
lessly then and looked it over later 
when I had time to note the notable 
things about it—and they are many. 
It’s worth more than a word, because, 
like Powers wrote for Wanamaker, it is 
a style worth studying. Pica through- 
out, two columns to a page, and six- 
point side-heads that rivet attention on 
vital points. It has pictures where they 
will help. Each picture makes a point. 
I am an expert car-buyer now, for I 
have read the book and looked at the 
pictures. Some say Mr. Powers got 
$12,000 for writing it, and Mr. Fowler, 
who has looked through my copy, says 
it’s worth it. 

‘*How to Make a Drug Store Pay 
Better,’’ is another Powers book. It’s 
about the size of a ‘‘ Little Classic,”’ 
bound in blue, set in small pica, old 
style, and it’s business clear through. 
It begins, ‘‘ Advice is invaluable in busi- 
ness, it stirs one up so. Bad advice is 
better than none; it makes one think 
for himself ; the best use of good advice 
is to make one think for himself; for 
that is where wisdom comes from, It 
never comes from anywhere else. If 
good advice does it, good ; if bad ad- 
vice does it, that also is good. So ad- 
vice is good, whether bad or good.”’ 

A POWERS PARAGRAPH. 

There you have a Powers paragraph 
—philosophy and analysis. 

The rest of the book tells how to 
run a drug store from a soda-fountain 
to the advertising, and it tells nothing 
about Hance Brothers & White, the 
Philadelphia pharmaceutical chemists 
who issue it ; that’s Powers’ idea of ad 
writing. Lh, npomoemn pe Those 
who object to his personal peculiarities 
admit him to be among the best of the 
ad writers—Mr. Rowell says so, Mr. 
Charles Austin Bates says so, I believe, 
and so does Mr. N. C. Fowler. 

RECIPROCITY. 

I asked Mr. Powers what he thought 
of Mr. Fowler’s work. 

‘* Never met him.” 
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‘*Mr. Bates’ ?”’ 

‘“What Mr. Bates ?”’’ 

**Charles Austin Bates.’ 

‘* Never heard of him.”’ 

After that I confined myself to ask- 
ing Powers about Powers and Powe: 
advertising. I leave off the ‘‘ Mr.”” be- 
cause he does in referring to every 
body else. 





From J E Powers 54 Wall st New York 
Telephone 1879 Cortlandt 





This is the way he has his own sta- 
tionery—absolute simplicity, with 1 
punctuation. 

By the way, one of Mr. Powe: 
ideas is that an ad writer is merely 
reporter gathering store news, editing 
it, and writing it out in the tersest, best 
style. 

I asked him about the little ads h« 
writes for Evans, the Philadelphia druy- 
gist. 

ONE IDEA TO AN AD. 

He responded with an N. C, Fowle: 
ism—‘‘ Put one idea in an ad—lik« 
this,”” and he showed me a proof sheet 
full of four—five—six-line pica ads 
with address at bottom, thus : 

The drug stores are full of 
dead drugs: for drugs dry 
up and die. Same as drug- 
gists 

Get it at Evans’. 


North Front. 
Here’s a short one : 


Let’s go to Evans’. 

Another : 

The soda is fine at Evans’. 

That’s what’s the matter. 

Some more : 

Evans sells a haystack of 
toothbrushes every year. 

Good reasons for it there: 
quality high, price fair, guar- 
anteed. 

Evans’ 10c. toothbrushes 
let ’em alone—the 15c. are 
good. 


Queer business at Evans’ 
—guarantees a 25c. tooth- 
brush to last three montlis 
without losing a bristle. 

Works well enough. 
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of 


Thermometers — lots 
em—Evans’. 


Evans has lots of ivory— 
nobody keeps it—no money 
in it—beautiful ivory. Gift 
Room. 


Nobody goes to Evans’ be- 
cause he has to; he likes to; 
especially she; he and she. 

Aren't they Powerish ? 

But they sell goods. 

‘Thirty per cent increase in Evans’ 
usiness in the year or so they have 
een running these ads—used to run 

50 and 100 lines before I began.” 
THE FIRST AD WRITER. 

‘*Aren’t you the first who made a 
isiness of writing for others?” 

‘I don’t know. My engagement to 

Wanamaker was the first I know of, 
it I don’t know, there may have been 
others before that.’’ 

On the business of ad writing he 
said 

‘*T look upon my business as serious 
is any other business. I am called up- 
n to tell the truth just as much as the 

banker is.”’ 

HIS IDEA OF CORRECT ADVERTISING. 
‘‘ The first thing one must do to suc- 
ed in advertising is to have the at- 

tention of the reader. That means to 
interesting. 

‘‘The next thing is to stick to the 
ith, and that means rectifying what- 
er's wrong in the merchant's busi- 

If the truth isn’t tellable, fix it 

»it is. That is about all there is to 

People want the goods of the dry 
ods merehant so much they will have 
1em anyway, if they get the truth. 
[hey want them as much as the drunk- 

1 wants whisky, provided the mer- 
ant has sense enough to publish goods 
nd prices as they are. 
rICKLING THE AD WRITER'S CLIENT. 
‘‘The main effort of the ad writer is 

tickle his client and get his money. 
\d writing is a very simple and easy 
isiness, except there is great difficulty 
in getting the facts. The difficulty is 
ccording to your client. Take my 
ur-book—no difficulty there. Take 
ny clients in general—if they don’t 
vant the truth told they don’t come to 
ie. One man said to another: ‘ We 
ave tried everything else but telling 
the truth—let’s take Powers.’ 


ness, 
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‘*The majority of merchants will 
proclaim that they, and they alone, are 
telling the truth, just as the thief want- 
ing to escape will cry : ‘Stop, thief !’”’ 

Mr. Powers told of his experience 
with Gimbel Bros., of Philadelphia, 
last fall—how he went there and stayed 
21 days—leaving them because they 
did not sell at cost, as they had agreed 
with him they would, and which he 
had advertised they were dbing. He 
says they tried to sell at cost—made up 
their minds it would be a good thing — 
but hadn't the nerve to carry it through. 
Mr. Powers increased the business 
over 400 per cent while there, but 
wouldn't stay to write ads that did not 
accord with his ideas. They asked 
him if there wasn’t any other way of 
making a success except by adhering 
to their sell-at-cost arrangement. He 
said: ‘‘ No’’—that and no other way, 
and quit. 

He had many interesting experi- 
ences. Advertised that there were 
thousands of little houses in Philadel- 
phia where their $2 Irish point lace 
curtains would be just right—better 
would be extravagance. People filled 
the store and carried ‘“‘’em” off the 
first day. 

‘*T didn’t say these curtains were 
worth $3.39—I simply told the truth— 
as a reporter would. I tried same 
tactics with some Brussels curtains— 
the cheapest curtain we have in the 
store—these Brussels curtains—at $7, 
and they paid noattention toit. Tried 
three times before they came. Why 
don't people respond when you tell 
them some news. They are sluggish 
I'll tell you what it is—the merchants 
have been telling big, extravagant 
stories about their goods—they have 
taught the people to discount their 
statements. I tell merchants: ‘It 
serves you right for bragging.’ This 
turgid sort of advertising deserves its 
own failure.’’ 

**SWELLED HEAD”’ IN LATIN. 

I wondered what ‘‘turgid’’ meant. 
I asked. 

‘**Swelled head—comes from éurgeo, 
Latin, to swell.’’ 

Then Mr. Powers branched off. ‘‘I 
always mike all I can of the people in 
the store. Here is a young man tak- 
ing charge of the gent’s furnishing de- 
partment—a young fellow with right 
motives—right foundation. I mention 
him in charge of the department— 
something to imply he is pretty well 
known—something just right that won't 
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make a fool of him (Mr. Powers is al- 
ways dwelling on making fools of peo- 
ple and advertising, and admonished 
me before we finished not to make a 
fool of him in this interview); I mention 
his name so as to reach his friends. 
Then I rub up against him—see a great 
masonic key in sight—tell him to put 
it out of sight if he don’t want to burn 
it up. Tell him to read good books— 
find out What books are good—like eat- 
ing good food—going through the mind 
good books can’t help doing him good. 
Tell him to know good people, think 
good thoughts—not to be carried away 
with the idea that he has reached the 
top of the ladder—there’s more in this 
world than getting to be head of a de- 
partment. I have put all this into my 
advice to boys in my book, * The Mod- 
ern Store.’ ”’ 

Here Mr. Powers had to get ready 
to catch a train. He had talked over 
anhour. I turned to his book and read : 


‘“*HOW A BOY HAD BETTER BE- 
HAVE IN BUSINESS, 
AND 
WHAT IS GOING TO 
COME OF IT.” 
Full of meat—just what boys need. 


Mr. E. W. Bok’s book on young men 
in business isn’t better—isn’t so specific. 
One thing he says: ‘‘A girl is a 
boy, in business.” 
‘*A boy that goes by the book will 
find opportunities openin; for him 
fast enough to spoil him, unless he 


looks out. A man may be overlooked, 
a boy that minds his own business— 
never.’’ 

As Mr. Powers was ending an inter- 
view he revealed what seemed to me 
more than all—how he finds the truth 
he wishes to advertise. He wasasked 
to advertise ‘‘ Vacuum Oil” for lubri- 
cating. All the big, wealthy concern 
behind it had to say was: ‘‘It lasts 
longer.” Mr. Powers thought that 
too small an argument. He studied. 
He discovered that better oil meant 
less friction—more horse power to an 
engine—and had a selling argument. 
He was asked to write about ‘‘ Petro- 
leum in Tanning.’’ He studied again. 
Theorized that tallow in tanning only 
went into the pores of the leather and 
did not penetrate the groups of fibers 
around the pores—that petroleum did, 
and, therefore, made leather more flex- 
ible—preserved it better, etc. He 
sent to a very eminent chemist —the 
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national authority on the subject—+ 
verify his impression. Before t! 

chemist experimented he laughed a 
Mr. Powers’ theory. After he ha 
experimented he agreed with M 

Powers, and thus Mr. Powers n 

only found something true and esse: 
tial to advertise, but added a valuab): 
discovery to commercial science. 

Such things as these make one wis 
to study Mr. Powers and his adverti 
ing, make one forget the peculiariti: 
with which he accentuates his indivi 
uality, and respect his genius and in- 
dustry. ADDISON ARCHER. 

2 
THE COUPON ‘‘CLIMAX,.” 
‘By Fohn C. Graham. 

The Morning Journal, under the 
management of John R. McLean, ha 
improved so much in contents and a; 
pearance that it is a pity to note t! 
gentleman’s anxiety to increase (?) its 
bona fide circulation by means that 
however popular they may temporarily 
be with the general public, are certain 
to tend toward the deterioration of th: 
paper as an advertising medium. 

It is so universally understood among 
advertisers that a circulation which i 
spasmodic, intermittent and capricious 
is of necessity an unhealthy and unde- 
sirable one, that I am surprised that a 
gentleman of Mr. McLean's experienc: 
and ability should seek to boom thx 
Journal, or any other paper, by th: 
aid of puzzle contests or other coupon 
schemes. 

I believe the time is not far distant 
when the general advertiser will tabo 
the coupon-giving newspaper or maga 
zine altogether. Their value has a 
ways been questionable, and a consi: 
eration of the facts concerning t! 
Journals last ‘‘ Puzzle Contest” leav 
little room for doubt as to what be 
comes of the great bulk of the issue « 
the paper. 
The Journal advertised an arithme' 
ical puzzle, with $5,000 in prizes to t! 
earliest solvers of the same. It was 
very easy puzzle, in fact it was capa! 
of a good many solutions, and it a 
peared every day in July above t! 
notice that, on some unknown day du: 
ing that month, the coupon would a; 
pear with a blank left under it for t! 
solver’s name and address. The coup 
had to be cut out, filled in and mail 
immediately to the Puzzle Editor of th 
Morning Journal, and prizes rangin; 
from $100 down to one dollar wou! 
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e given to the first correct forty-seven 
r forty-eight hundred solvers. 

I have no doubt of the genuineness 
{ the contest. I am only concerned 
ibout its value in booming the circula- 

mn. 
Mr. McLean doubtless figured on a 
ry large permanent increase in his 
eaders, but I have ascertained from 
ite a number of news agents in the 

twin cities that a great many people 
ho buy regularly the other papers, 
ways looked inside the Journal every 
orning to see if the blank had yet ap- 
ared, but did not buy it. Yet many 

newsdealers ha | conditional orders for 

the Journa’ when the blank coupon 
uuld appear. Some were ready to 
ler 25, 50, 75 and even 100 extra 
ypies for that particular day. 

The ‘‘ particular day ’’ was Monday, 
July 29, and between 2 and 6a. m. that 
ay Park Row, from Brooklyn Bridge 
to the old Herald corner, was literally 
paved with Morning Journals ‘* with 
the coupons cut out.’’ The General 
Post-Ofhce corridors were thickly 
trewn with /ournals—thousands of 
them—and fully 50,000 copies must 
have been sold before sunrise, but not 
in individual copy among that lot was 
worth a fraction of a cent to any ad- 
vertiser who had space in the paper. 

How could it be? The papers were 

ver read, but just trampled into the 
streets. The post-office cleaners must 
have had a few tons of waste paper 
to remove, and Col. Waring’s white 
myrmidons had a nice, early morning 

» to clean the streets in the vicinity 

Printing House Square. 

Is the game worth the candle? Is 
t worth $5,000 a month to bolster up 

‘‘one day”’ circulation which, when 
made, is useless to the advertiser? 

[ rather think not. I believe that 
the only sure and safe way to build up 

newspaper's circulation is to do it 
teadily and healthily, to attend to the 

trinsic qualities of the paper rather 
than to extrinsic schemes. And the 
cessful newspaper of the future will 
the one that engages the most supe- 

x and entertaining writers on its 
taff, that will be widely read because 

is worth reading, because its news is 
ewsy and pithily put, its type clear, 

s paper and general make-up all that 
in be desired. 

It may be a slower process, but it is 

far surer one—sure of success, he- 
1use such an effort deserves success. 

After all, I believe the editor has 
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more to do with the financial—that is, 
the advertising—success of a paper 
than the business manager, particu- 
larly if the latter is crazy about ‘‘coupon 
schemes.” 

SOME COMMENTS ON THE ABOVE. 

PRINTERS’ INK pays for and prints 
the above contribution. It expresses 
(perhaps) one man’s idea. Mr. Mc- 
Lean, however, is a man who has ac- 
quired the habit of success and it is 
just possible that he may be wiser than 
his critic. Some people say that un- 
der his management the Journal is a 
vastly improved newspaper. Every- 
body knows that he gets double the 
price for it that the old management 
received. Mr. Graham has ascertained 
that a great many people who do not 
buy the Journal have acquired a habit 
of looking at it. Evidently the peo- 
ple are thinking of the Journal. This 
is a great step for McLean. One day 
fully 50,000 copies must have been sold 
before sunrise, we are told, and the 
corridors of the post-office and side- 
walks of Park Row from the old Herald 
office to the Brooklyn Bridge were 
strewn with Journals. Just think how 
many people were led to think of the 
Journal that day who never thought of 
it before. 

It is surely accomplishing something 
when Mr. McLean gets thinking men 
like Mr. Graham to write contributions 
about his paper, and papers ‘ike PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to buy them and print them. 
Mr. Graham may think that theonly sure 
and safe way to build up a newspaper's 
circulation is to do it steadily and health- 
ily, to attend to the intrinsic qualities 
of the paper rather than to extrinsic 
schemes ; but we would not mind say- 
ing to Mr. Graham that that is not the 
way the World was built up to paying 
a profit of $800,000 a year ; but it was 
the way the World was conducted be- 
fore Mr. Pulitzer bought it and pre- 
vented it from dying of a dry rot.— 
Ep. P. I. 


— 
LARGE OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS 
GROW. 


Only an adsin the paper, 
Pertinent, terse, and well-set ; 

Only a crowd of buyers, 
Anxious the bargains to get. 


Only a prosperous business, 
Prosperous though times were bad ; 
Only an opulent merchant, 
Enriched by the power of the ad. 
Samad 
Lixe the flash of a search-light the pr 
pata ad looms on the vision of the 
reader. 
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ORIGINAL ADVERTISING. 
‘By Marco Morrow. 

It is not absolutely necessary that 
every advertisement shall bristle with 
originality. If it were, advertising 
would soon become a lost art, for orig- 
inality isa rare thing. Mr. Bates has 
frequently reminded the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK that ‘‘ there is nothing 
new under the sun’’; consciously or 
unconsciously our most ‘‘original 
ideas’’ are filched bodily from some 
other fellow, or have been suggested 
by his words or works. 

It can hardly be expected that an 
advertiser will discard an ad that 
answers his purpose because he has 
seen something like it before in Kala- 
mazog or Hodunk; but, at the same 
time, all other things being equal, that 
ad is the best which draws the fewest 
points from other ads. 

It isn’t so much a question of ethics 
as itis of good policy. When you copy 
an ad—either in idea or form—you are 
simply increasing the chances for the 
confusion of your ad with the one you 
copy ; of course the supposition being 
that the two ads are read by the same 

le. 
o illustrate what I mean, call to 


mind, if you can, some of the bicycle 


advertising done this spring. In the 
April magazines the Columbia an- 
nounced 


BICYCLING 
IS LIKE FLYING. 


You have longed for 
the wings of a bird? 








In the same issue—in several in- 
stances on an adjacent page—the Vic- 
tor asked : 


WHERE ARE 
YOUR WINGS? 
Wheeling is next to flying. 








The Victor ad contained an illustra- 
tion of a pair of wings. A very sim- 
ilar design was used, about the same 
time, in a Columbia border, and the 
Victor is still harping on the flying idea 
with a picture of Darius Green. 

Now, very likely, this all was merely 
an unfortunaté coincidence, but it was 
unfortunate, because it weakened both 
ads... As it is, the reader gets the im- 


cage a cycling is as pleasing as 
lying. If but one firm had-used the 
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idea, the impression made would hav: 
been that riding that particular whe 
is equal to wing-locomotion. 

If the average readers—the peo} 
whose money we want—sat down ai 
carefully studied the ads in every pap: 
or magazine they picked up, the cas 
would be entirely different. But th 
don’t. You are in luck if they read 
your ad over once. Consequently, th: 
successful ad must possess enoug 
originality and individuality to impre: 
itself upon the casual reader. Yo 
want him to have a vivid recollectio 
of what you say, and you can’t run t! 
risk of having your ad so much lik: 
some other that he thinks of the tw 
in a sort of confused jumble. 

The magazines are now running a 
soap ad that is, on its face, the result 
of an undue admiration of the Roya 
Baking Powder hand holding a can 
Not only do the soap people use the 
hand on a black background, but even 
the Royal’s famous phrase, ‘‘ Abso 
lutely Pure,” which is almost a trade 
mark, is paraphrased to ‘‘ Absolutely 
the Best.’’ Aside from the ethics of 
the case, there can be no doubt that a 
more individual ad would bring better 
results. 

Another case of very evident ‘‘ sug- 
gestion”’ is the Overman Wheel Co.'s 
‘*Groping in the Dark” and Cleve 
land Baking Powder s ‘‘ Eating in the 
Dark.”’ 

And there is a suggestive similarity 
in some of the ads of those firms who 
are calling the heavenly bodies into 
their service. Of course, no adver- 
tiser has a monopoly on the sun, moon 
or stars ; they’re free for all ; but it is 
interesting to trace the points of like- 
ness, especially in the illustrations, of 
the Pears’ Soap ad, headed ‘‘ Trans- 
parent to the World” (with a flood of 
light breaking over the earth), Poz 
zoni’s ‘‘Signal from Mars,’’ Sapolio 
sun shining on the earth and Pearline’s 
maid in the moon. The similarity 
here may not be marked enough t 
weaken to any great extent the effect 
of the ads, but it would be interesting 
to know how far one is the result of 
the others. 

+0 

Tue best advertising mediums are news 
papers that have had an existence a sufficient 
number of years to acquire a leading position 
in importance and influence at home, an: 
also to be known by name in every section ot 
the United States. With these requisites 
nothing more need be considered except num 


(OL) Blow of Co sage circulated.—Co/. Lane, Toled: 
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How to get the most 
for the least Money 


That’s a problem in advertising that 
requires much study and much knowl- 


edge in order that it may be solved. 


Let The Sun help you. 


THE SUN is honest. It will tell you 


just how you can get in its columns 
the most attractive and convincing ad- 
vertisements at the least possible cost, 
and you know that there is no more 
valuable advertising than that which 


goes to SUN readers. 


THE SUN, 


NEW YORK. 
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Kansas City 
Has 
One 
Newspaper. 





Any Kansas Cityan will tell you that every- 
body in Kansas City 


Reads The Star 


Unless you have been there you may think 
this an exaggeration. It is nevertheless an 
exact statement of an interesting fact. Some 
persons take other papers, too; but every 
newspaper reader in Kansas City and its 
suburbs, who is able to pay for a paper, buys 
Tue Star. If you think this an over-state- 
ment, ask’any Kansas Cityan you meet, or if 
you have a friend there write to him. 

Tue Srar’s advertising rates are less per 
thousand than those of any other local paper. 


e-e-3 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION : 
DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY, 
60,000. 60,000. 110,000. 
cow 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
1320 MASONIC TEMPLE, 80 TIMES BLDG., 
W. T. DAVIS, Mar. FRANK HART, Mar. 
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CREDIT 
Where Due. 


~ Opinion from the..... 
Manhattan Storage Co. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


ITEM 


IS THE BEST. 


Not Surpassed as an Advertising Medium. 


Business Manager the Philadelphia ITEM: 

Believing that it is our duty to GIVE CREDIT WHERE 
CREDIT IS DUE, we take this occasion to inform you that the 
ITEM IS THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

We have been advertising our unredeemed bicycles for sale 
in your paper, and can truthfully say that we have sold MORE 
WHEELS THROUGH THE ITEM THAN THROUGH 
ALL OUR OTHER ADVERTISING COMBINED, being 
able to trace to it DIRECTLY. We hada SALE OF FOUR- 
TEEN BICYCLES IN ONE DAY THROUGH THE 
ITEM; a number of these purchasers came from FAR UP 
THE STATE. 

Wishing you the unqualified success which your worth mer- 


its, we remain, 
MANHATTAN STORAGE CO., 


814 Vine St., Philadelphia. 


« 


s. C. BECKWITH, 
Agent Foreign Advertising, 
The Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Building, N. Y. City. 
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My $40 Job 
Ink Cabinet for 





These Cabinets are made in Oak, Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, Ash or 
Birch woods, and are an ornament to any printing office. They contain 
complete outfit of inks, including all the standard colors. With these at hand 
a printer can mix any shade desired. My inks are guaranteed to be the best 
made, and will mix readily together. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE CABINET ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Usual Pric 


Usual Price. | 
ha Can of Job ok ; j - Can of Bronze Brown Lake. 1.2 
; Labe oe Yellow, extra 


fin 
Fersien Orange 


Fine Card and Job.. ‘ » 
ci Purple Copying 
4 


Fine Bronze Blue.... 


2Sss 


Lake Green 

French Green, dark. 

Scarlet eenee Red.. Fine White 
French Carmine.. 
Royal Purple 
Typewriter Purple... 
Permanent Brown... WOU AR, PONE, csc cccidesccces $41.2 

My competitors’ usual prices for the above inks, sold on three or fou 
months’ credit, amount to $41.25. My price for the whole outfit, includin; 


cabinet, is $12. If you send one dollar extra I will deliver the cabinet to you, 


charges prepaid, by express, if distance is less than a thousand miles, and by 
Freight to greater distances. 
Address PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 


Yellow Gold Size.... 1.5! 
ounces of Rich Gold Bronze... 1 


WO GO LO NS PS BO Go Ge 
NAIASSs 
oot 


oro 
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COL. HERBERT, 


the Mentor of the Rural Press, visits 
PRINTERS INK JONSON. 


The New York Press Association at its last meeting expressed its indebt- 
edness to Col. B. B. Herbert of the National Printer-Journalist, who honored 
the meeting with his presence. 

Col. Herbert is a life member of the National Editorial Association and 
was its first president. 

In the last issue of his paper, the National Printer-Journaiist, Col. 
Herbert says : 


One of the first things all out-of-town printers and publishers do upon reaching New 
York City is to visit Printers Ink Jonson at No. 8 Spruce Street. It matters little from 
whence they come—Medicine Hat or Halifax—all have heard of him. If they haven’t they 
are the losers. 

We called on him for very important reasons: (1) Because we felt it our duty to do so; 
(2) Our curiosity to know whether he was conducting the enormous business which we have 
heard he was doing. 

Mr. Jonson's new quarters are on the third floor, and are twenty-five by one hundred 
feet in dimensions, thus furnishing shipping facilities commensurate to his greatly increased 
business. Mr. oe to'd us that the receipt of an order for a quarter of a pound of ink 
was just as welcome to him as was an order for 500 pounds, and he od = looked as 
though he meant it. 

Mr. Jonson says he stands ready to fill all orders that reach him, the only restriction 
being that the cash must accompany the order. This “ cash-with-order” wrinkle is one of 
Jonson's peculiarities, and customers will find it wise to encourage the whim. We all have 
ur peculiarities, and, as a rule, we like to have people encourage us inthem. It will be 
wise to bear this peculiarity of —* in mind if you are ina hurry for your order. He 
told us that if, upon receipt, the ink did not fill the bill, all the customer had to do was to 
send it back and get his money, and we have no doubt he meant just what he said. 


My factory is not 200 feet long or 700 feet bigh, but it is of just the size that 
enables me to make the best raw material into the best Inks of every grade (espe- 
cially the highest grades) and to seil them, for cash in advance before shipment, 
for about half what my competitors charge, and about a quarter of the prices 
they used to demand before I went into the trade. Who ever heard of a news 
ink for 3 1-2 cents until I offered it at 4 cents? 

For $1 a pound I[ am still willing to match the Jaenecke-Ullman Company's 
Brilliant Blacks for which they charge $3 a pound. At the same price | will 
match their Combination Blacks which they sell at $5 a pound. I will match 
any of their Blue Blacks, Bronze Blue Blacks, Brown Blacks or Purple Blacks at $1 
a pound, although they charge from $2.50 to $5. For $2a pound I will match their 
Brilliant Carmine, sold by them at $12 a pound, or any other red Ink that can be 
produced, and I will sella ganar of a pound of the same for 50 cents. For $1 a 
pound I will match their Blue Lake, which Sor sell at $5 a pound, or their Co- 
balt Blue, which they sell at $8 a pound, or their Marine Blue, which they sell at 
$6a pound. For a dollar a pound I will match their Imperial Green, which they 
sell at $6 a pound, or their Emerald Green, which they sell at $4.50 a pound, or 
their Bronze Brown, which they sell at $5 a pound, or their Permanent Dee 


Chinese, which they sell at a pound, or their Cadmium = Yellow, whic 
D 


they sell at $8a pound. For $2 a pound i will match their Carmine Purple of a 
bluish tinge, which they sell at $12 a pound, or of the reddish tinge, which they 
sell at $8 a pound, or their Violet ke, which they sell at $5a pound. Their 
Copyable Inks, Purple, Blue, Scarlet, Red, Green or Black, which they sell at $5 
a pound, [ will match for $1 a pound. 

Printers are respectfully requested to accept my assurance that in buying 
Inks of me at the above prices, they are not buying goods of an inferior quality. 
They are buying the best in the world, and by filling their orders at these prices 
! am not placing myself on the verge of bankruptcy, but am making as much 
profit as anybody ought to make. If I could corral all the Ink trade of the coun- 
try at the prices I charge my profits in a single year would enable me to buy 
( ony Island and Central Park. 

hen in want of Inks communicate with 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
No. 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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ANOTHER ADVERTISER 
WHO HAS FOUND 


Vickery & Hill List 


THE_BEST. 








(PIII AIZSA. 


Her Story. 


“*T desire to say that 
I have found the Vickery 
BEAUTY FREE! © & Hill List among the 
CELNART © the 's T the celebrated French best mediums I have 
the BUST inom statins —— used. You shall have 
Srinkles and "WOW ALE CREME my business again this 
—_ - of Freckles, Pimples 7) fall, as certainly the re- 
bottle. ample Te Sate nine E |) turns have been great. 
Dhestaut St., Philadelphia, Pe. ““With thanks for at- 











tention given my adver- 
tisements, I am, sincere- 
ly yours, Mme. JOsEPH- 
] INE LE FEVRE.” 








STIS pS SV TSS SS) 


Such experience is certainly of the greatest value 
to new and inexperienced advertisers. It teaches, 
without experimenting, exactly where to place 
your money to bring the LARGEST and most 
PROFITABLE RETURNS. 


We would like to tell you more about our papers. They are winners, and 
you ought to use them. What will pay others will pay you. 


am 1,500,000 777 nec 


THE VICKERY & HILL CO., Augusta, Me. 
Special Advertising Office, Temple Court, N.Y., C. E. ELLIS, Manager. 
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Two Great 
Facts 


That we are trying to impress upon 
advertisers : 


Northwestern Crops 
Are Immense. 


Only once before in many years have they 


been so good. 


St. Paul Globe 


BEST 


SS 


For covering the field thoroughly for least 
money. 





oy 


New York Office: 517 & 518 Temple Court. 
Cc. E. ELLIS, Manager. 
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THE EYE OF THE PUBLIC 


...and the way to make your aim.... 


effective is through the columns of 


THE 


Chicago Dispatch 


By JOSEPH R. DUNLOP. 





Advertising shots fired through it hit center in- 


variably, and the Public Eye is pierced every time. 


IT IS THE BIGGEST PAPER OF ITS SIZE 
IN THE WORLD. 
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THERE IS BUT ONE WAY 


AND ONLY ONE 


to reAcH The Great 
Northwest Coast 


With its Grain Fields, its Mines and its Fisheries. 
DDO09DD 


AROUND PORTLAND THERE CENTERS A 
SMALL WORLD OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY, FOR PORTLAND 
IS THE LARGEST AND BEST KNOWN CITY 
IN THE NORTHWEST, 

PORTLAND’S ONE GREAT NEWSPAPER HAS 
BEEN, AND IS TO-DAY, AND DOUBTLESS 
ALWAYS WILL BE, 


THE }=OREGON 


A METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER, REPRE- 
SENTING A VAST TERRITORY, WITH A 
CONSTITUENCY OF ITS OWN, AND RE- 
GARDED FOR YEARS AS THE ONLY 
NEWSPAPER OF MOMENT IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


oy 


eae THE OREGONIAN 
Boe PUBLISHING COMPANY. 











Designed by Will M. Clemens, P. O. Box 1716, New York. 
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The Daily * 
Advertisements 


printed in the WasHINGTON 
EVENING STAR are attracting wide 
attention. They are conceded by 
many experts to be about the bright- 
est and the best displayed local 
advertisements printed in America 
to-day. This accounts for their 
effectiveness, for the people appre- 
ciate the time and effort expended, 
read every ad in the paper, and 
freely respond to them. 


ca Sear 


goes to eighty-two and one-half per 
cent of all the occupied houses, thus 
covering the city completely. 

It charges but seven and one- 
half cents per line for 10,000 lines 
to be used within a year. 


L. R. Hamersly, 
New York Representative, 
49 Potter Building. 
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There Is But One. 


There is one advertising agency 
that is older than any other: that 
has inaugurated the methods and 
led the way to every improvement: 
whose acquaintance with publishers is 
best established : and has been longest 
maintained : whose ratings and 
classifications of the newspapers 
are accepted and acted upon 
by all advertisers: and all other 
advertising agencies: whose affairs 
are managed by young men who have 
passed their entire business life in the service. 
If it appears that such an agency 


can be useful in placing your advertising, 


ADDRESS 
THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
IO SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, 
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THE PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT. 
THIRD WEEK. 


In the third week of the competition 
for the PRINTERS’ INK Vase, nineteen 
advertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK. Of those re- 


ceived this week the one here repro- 
duced is thought to be the best : 





MR. BUSINESS MAN: 


If you could increase the trade- 
producing power of your adver- 
tisements, at a mere trifle of ex- 
pense, would you do it? 

You can if you will, by read- 
ing Printers’ Inx. 


INTERS’ INK 


Is a weekly journal (of from 48 
to 64 pages), devoted exclusively 
to telling advertisers how to get 
the greatest returns from their 
advertising outlay. 

The subscription price is 


$2.00 A YEAR. 


After December 31st the price 
will be $5.00 a year; but you 
can get it for as many years as 
you choose tg $2.00 a year, if 
you subscribe NOW. 

A special department of ready- 
made, trade-bringing ads, which 
you are at liberty to use, is one 
of the weekly features, which 
alone is worth $100 of any man’s 
money. 

It is brimful of original ideas 
for the advertiser. 

It’s the new ideas that make 
advertising pay, and PRINTERS’ 
Ink will keep you supplied with 
new ideas for the trifling sum of 


4 Cts. A WEEK. 


| | It will pay you to send fora free 


sample copy. Address 
{0 Spruce St., New York. 
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This advertisement was written by 
Mr. Frank W. Decker, of Newburgh, 
N. Y., and appeared in the Newburgh 
(N. Y.) Daily Journal of Aug. 9. In 
accordance with the original offer, a 
coupon entitling the holder to a paid- 
in-advance subscription to PRINTERs’ 
Ink from date of presentation to Jan. 
I, 1901, the beginning of the twentieth 
century, has been sent to Mr. Decker, 
and a second coupon of the same class 
was also sent to the advertising mana- 
ger of the Daily Journal. 

Mr. Decker’s advertisement will be 
placed on file and have further consid- 
eration December next, as promised in 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


the terms of the competition set fort! 
in the 76-page pamphlet prepared 
the purpose of fully conveying the ; 
ticulars and conditions of the com, 
tion for the PRINTERs’ INK Vase. 
pamphlet will be sent to any addres 
application. 

The eighteen unsuccessful 
petitors passed upon this week « 
received a coupon good for one y« 
subscription to PRINTERS’ INK, 
have to be content with this 
moderate compensation for the ef 
put forth. Each one, however, 
find satisfaction in knowing that 
though he failed to take first | 
this week, nearly twenty more 0 
tunities are still open to him, if 
chooses to repeat his effort. 

So much interest is already a\ 
ened in this contest as to make it 
apparent that the twelve who fin 
come out ahead in the competition 
have no reason to regret that abilit 
write a good advertisement had | 
acquired and put in practice. 

One application for the Prize \ 
pamphlet has been received from 
sterdam. Among the advertisem« 
submitted this week was one by Art 
Oglesby, an analytical chemist d 
business at 21 Cheapside, Barns 
England, and published in an Eng 
Sunday School journal for Aug. 
It is not a very good advertisem: 
but is pretty good for an Englishma 
The space occupied was 5 inches | 
Mr. Oglesby who is an enthusia 
admirer of the ‘‘ Little Schoolmast 
writes that some time ago he uti! 
an idea from it about window dress 
which caused such a crowd to co 
in front of his windows that for a { 
night it required the services of | 
constables to keep it moving. It 
an elaborate doll show. So great 
the popular excitement ‘‘ that 
Barnsley Town Council assemb 
decide whether to send Oglesb 
Wakefield Quarter Sessions or 1 
With a little diplomacy he manag: 
soothe their feelings. A photo 
taken of the window and reprod 
in the English trade papers, samp! 
which are forwarded to PRINT! 
INK, and more than one had an article 
upon this extraordinary display. \! 
Oglesby asserts that he would not 
pense with the ‘‘ Little Schoolmast 
at any price, and that it has taught | 
to write ads that stand out with 
tinctness in the mass of English ad\ 
tising 
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\ proof of an advertisement written 
Mr. Bruce Miller, of Paris, Ky., 

s been received, with the informa- 
n that it w// appear in the semi- 
ekly Bourbon News of Paris, Ky., 

| requesting that a coupon be sent 
erefor. The coupon was not sent, 
cause the conditions set forth re- 
lire that the ad writer shall cut the 
| out of the paper in which it has ap- 
ared, and send it under letter post- 
ge to the editor of PRINTERS’ INK. 
\ proof of the ad before its appear- 


ince in some paper is not desired. 


ee - 
N INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT. 
I. 
Tue Lorus Press, 
Experts in Typography. 

140 West 23d St. 

New York, August 
litor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would be glad to enter your ad elias 

ntest if we could get the co-operation of 
y newspaper publishers. If the papers will 
nish the space we will undertake the writ- 
g, setting up and electrotyping of the ad 
lhe publisher has fully as much to gain as 
, and has none of the labor. If you find it 
sible to bring this to the attention of pub- 
-rs and succeed in getting a number of 
rable replies, we would like three or four 
penings. We would not care to use less than 
ree inches single column. What do you 
k of our proposition? Yours very truly, 

Tue Lorus Press. 


1, 1895. 


compete for the PRINTERS’ INK 
Vase to be given to the writer of the best ad- 
vertisement of the “ Little Schoolmaster.” 1 want 
to hear from the publisher of a widely-circulated 
1ewspaper or magazine who will grant me space 
» use in displaying the advertisement | will pre- 
are—the more space, the better. I promise to 
ise my best endeavors to make the advertise- 
ment worthy of the paper that prints it. The in- 
ucement to the publisher who grants me = 
space will be achance to secure a full-page adv 
isement in nee iInK. There are six suc h 
chances, anc ry very hard to get one of 
them. BE RT M. MOSES. Box 283, Brooklyn, New 
York 


EXPECT to 


The foregoing letter and advertise- 
nent, both clipped from the August 
14th issue of PRINTERS’ INK, illustrate 
1 new method of competition in the 
‘rize Vase competition. Both the 
entlemen who the Lotus 
ress and Mr. Moses can write good 
ids, and newspapers who give them 
space wherein to do so are apt to get 
1 good chance for the five-year sub- 
scription coupon, given to the success- 
ful ad writer each week; while, if 
their circulation is large enough, they 
have a chance for the page in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, given to the six successful 
newspapers of largest circulation. It 
s presumed that both the Lotus Press 
ind Mr. Moses would be willing to 
forego the coupon that is sent to each 
id writer, whether successful or not, 
in payment for his ad, and send it to 


compose 


INK. 21 
the newspaper inserting the ad, so 
that, whether successful or not, the 
newspaper entering into the arrange- 
ment would be moderately compensated 
for its space. It will be interesting to 
watch the development of this phase 
of the competition, and it would be in- 
teresting indeed if the Vase should be 
carried off by an ad writer who had 
entered into one of these co-operative 
arrangements. 
TIME IS AN ELEMENT. 

A New York advertiser who had 
placed announcements of a proprietary 
article to an amount exceeding four 
hundred thousand dollars within four 
years, more than a tenth of which had 
been in New York daily papers, re- 
cently received a letter from a city only 
twenty-five miles away, stating that no 
dealer in that town could be found 
who had ever heard of the goods, 
although they were also advertised in 
the local tram-cars. The letter re- 
ferred to is here reproduced : 

Office of 
FRANK A. MeTzRaTH, 
Writer of Advertising. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Aug. 7, 1895. 
Ripans Chemicai Co., No. 10 Spruce street, 

New York: 

GEenTLEMEN—A short time ago I endeav- 
ored to ascertain who used Ripans Tabules 
in this city, I having in view one of your 
clocks, offered to any one o oe! a direct 
testimonial. I have seen the Tabules adver- 
tised in our local street cars, and I judged 
the best place to obtain inform ation was at 
our wholesale druggist’ s. Upon inquiry, I 
learned that Ripans Tabules were unheard 
of, and, until I mentioned the name, they 
had not learned of their existence. If you 
know of any one Aere having used them, I 
would be pleased to learn the address, and I 
will call upon them. Yours very truly, 

Frank A. MerzraTu. 

By the above showing, it will be 
seen that, although ‘‘ constant and per- 
sistent advertising always pays,”’ yet 
the advertiser must not expect to reach 
everybody ina minute. The circum- 
stance renders probable the story of the 
converted sailor who, having blacked 
the eyes of a Hebrew whom he met on 
a street corner because ‘‘ your people 
murdered my Savior,’’ responded to 
the assertion, ‘‘ Why, that was two 
thousandyears ago,’’ with the exclama- 
tion: ‘Well, / ever heard of it All 
yesterday.’’ It takes a long time to ed- 
ucate all the people. Here was a mat- 
ter that had been talked about for two 
thousand years, but of which one man 
had never heard. When he did hear, 
however, the subject took strong pos- 
session of him. 
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Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
Daily, Over 41,000. Sunday, Over 50,000. 
Semi-Weekly, Over 50,000. 
The leading Republican newspaper of Ohio. Bright, 
newsy, and influential. Is the favorite family newspaper of 
Cincinnati and vicinity. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. 
Daily Average for July, 1895, 30,567. 
The oldest Republican Daily published west of the 
Alleghenies. Has a larger subscription list than any 
other paper of its section. 


Paul Dispatch. 


Daily, Over 29,000. Weekly, Over 9,000. 
The leading family daily of the Northwest. Phenomenal 
in growth and influence. Covers its city more completely 
than any paper published west of New York. 


Minneapolis Tribune. 
Daily Circulation, 37,400. 
The foremost all-day penny paper of the Northwest. 
Especially valued by both local and general advertisers. 


Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal. 


Daily, 14,000. Sunday, 17,000. Semi-Weekly, 30,000. 
The most influential and widely circulated newspaper in 
its State. A necessity to advertisers for trade in Ne- 
braska and Northern Kansas. 


Richmond (Va.) Dispatch. 
The leading paper of its city, county, State and section, 
Used universally by wide-awake local and foreign adver- 
tisers. 


Nashville American. 


The foremost newspaper of Tennessee in character, 
ability and general circulation. 


General advertisers when making up their lists should not 
omit any of these papers, nor allow others of less comparative 
value to be substituted. 

Sample copies, advertising rates or other information cheer- 
fully furnished. 

J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 
31 and 32 Tribune Bidg., New York. 1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRESS, 

The early history of the Church, 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
vhen ‘‘all that believed were together 
nd had all things common,” is a 
triking commentary upon the facts set 
wrth in the last census report of the 
United States of North America, 
howing no less than 143 distinct re- 
gious denominations, besides a large 
imber of ‘‘ unassociated churches and 

lependent congregations.’’ Of these 
143 denominations, all but 24 are 
rouped in ‘ecclesiastical families,’’ 
here the members are by no means 
of one mind,”’ but, on the con- 
rary, appear to have almost as many 
there are The 
Methodists are subdivided into 17 dif- 
ferent the Lutherans into 16 
he Baptists 13, and the Presbyteriaus 
12. The total number 
ints of all 20,612, 806, di- 
led into 165,177 congregations, in 
142,521 church edifices, with a seating 
upacity sufficient to accommodate 
early three-quarters of our entire pop- 
lation. In addition to these, 23,334 


as 


Lil 


nds as members. 


bodies, 


of communi- 
bodies is 


ills and school houses are occupied as 


laces of worship, and will seat 2,450, - 
858 more persons. There are 111,036 
regular ’’ ministers, and church prop- 
erty is valued at $679,630, 139. 
Grouped by ecclesiastical families, 
six have each over 500,000 communi- 
nts, Viz.: 
Roman C 
Methodist 


atholic 5,257,871 
4,589,284 
7 ™ 3,712,468 
Presbyterian .. I, 
Lutheran 
Episcopalian .. , 542,509 
The comparative strength of the 
arious churches and denominations is 
shown in the following circle : 


278, 332 


1,231,072 


The Roman Catholics, however, re- 
turn as communicants all baptized per- 
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This 
numerical 
they are not, in 


sons over twelve years of age. 
gives them an apparent 
superiority to which 
fact, entitled. 
Church property to the value 
$50,000,000 is held as follows : 
Methodists 
Roman Catholics. 
Presbyterians 
Episcopalians 
Baptists scone & 


of 


94, 1 869, 197 
35,418 
2,328,123 

Classified as religious, and issued in 
the interests of the various denomina- 
and independent bodies, the 
American Newspaper Directory cata- 
1,008 newspapers and peri- 
of which 71 only do not insert 
advertisements. The remaining 937 
are given an aggregate circulation of 
4,911,687 copies, and this is about one- 
twelfth of the circulation of the entire 
periodical press. 

Over fifty-three per cent of this cir- 
culation is credited to papers in the 
Northeastern States, about twenty- 
eight per cent to those in the Ohio 
Basin and Lake region, about nine per 
cent to those in the Missouri Valley, 
less than five per cent to the Southeast- 
ern States, less than three per cent to 
the Southwestern States, and less than 
two per cent to the Far West and Pa- 
cific Slope. 

The following is a list of all relig- 
ious newspapers in the United States, 
reported in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1895, with a circuiation 
each issue of more than 10,000 copies. 
All the circulation ratings to which an 
asterisk is prefixed are guaranteed by 
the Directory to be absolutely correct. 
Those not so marked are not guaran- 
teed. Their publishers making no 
definite report, they appear in the 
Directory with an estimated rating ex- 
pressed by letters indicating that they 
are believed to have the minimum cir- 
culation for which the letters stand. 
In the following lists the minimum 
figures are substituted for the letters 

Weeklies. 
New York, N. Y..Christian Herald, 
Philadelphia, Pa..Sunday S <« 
Times, 


tions 


logues 
odicals, 


* 166,351 
oo 
*161,342 

Golden Rule, *91,000 
Epworth Herald, #3, ),000 
Union Gospel News, 75,000 
Heart Re- 

vie * 40,000 
Cc atholk News, 40,000 
Christian Advocate, 40,000 
Voice, 
Witness, 
Sabbath Reading, 
Der Herold des 

Glaubens, *31,680 


Boston, 
Chicago, 


Clevelang, 
Be 7 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y 


Ohio.. 


ass.....Sac a4 


40,000 

40,000 
*38,971 
St 


Louis, Mo.... 
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Chicago, III. Ram's Horn, *30,070 
Baptist Union, *24,076 
hoedem Israelite, *23,449 
Advance, 21,150 
Christian Union 
Herald, 
Notre Dame, Ind ave Maria, 
Chicago, IIl......} N. W. Christian Ad- 
vocate, 
Boston, Mass..... Pilot, 20,000 
St. Louis, Mo....Central Christian 
Advocate, 
Christian Evangel- 


Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Chicago, Ill 
Pittsburg, Pa 
$21+252 
*20,800 


20,000 


20,000 


20,000 
#20,000 
*25,000 


ist, 
Our Young Folks, 
New York, N. Y..Christian Work, 
Katholisches Volks- 
blatt, 
Observer, 
Outlook, 
Cincinnati, Ohio..Christian Standard, 
Western Christian 
Advocate, 
Columbus, Ohio. .Waisenfreund, 
wenn Pa..Guardian Angel, 20,000 
Richmond, .. Bible Reader, *20,000 
Detroit Mich. ..Christian Advocate,*19, 889 
Waco, pga, Baptist Standard, *19,230 
Pittsburg, Pa... Christian Advocate,* 18,850 
New York, N. Y.. Jewish Gazette, #18,650 
(Daily *11,375.) 
Die Rundschau, 
Interior, 
New World, 
Young Men’s Era, 
Boston, Mass.....Congregationalist, 
St. Louis, Mo Christian Advocate, 
New York, N. Y..Churchman, 
Examiner, 
Independent, 
Der Christliche 
Apologete, 
Herald and Presby- 


ter, 
Cleveland, Ohio. . Der Christliche Bot- 
schafter, 
Nashville, Tenn. .Christian Advocate, 
Dallas, Tex Christian Advocate, 
Dayton, Ohio.. er aden Tele- 


20,000 
20,900 
20,000 
20,000 


20,00) 
20,000 


Chicago, Ill 17,500 
17,500 
17,500 
17,500 
17,500 
17,500 
17,52 
17,500 
17,502 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
17,500 


17,5090 


17,500 
17,500 
17,500 


scope, *16,194 
Baptist and Herald, *15,0 20 
..Gospel News, 14,000 
Living Church, 12,500 
Missions Wannen, 12,500 
. Augustana, 12,500 
..Western Recorder, 12,500 
..Katholisches Volks- 

Zeitung, 
Banner of me, 
Zion's Herald 
Louis, Mo....Church Progress, 
New York, N. Y..Freeman’ s Journal, 
Hebrew Standard, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . Light of Truth, 12,300 
Cleveland, Dhio. .Catholic Universe, 12,500 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Lutheran Observer, 12,500 
Pittsburg, Pa.... ‘United P re sbyte- 


rian *12,100 
St. Paul, Minn....Der Wanderer, *11,909 
Chicago, Ill. 


. Bladet, *11,500 
Atlanta, Ga......Wesleyan Chris- 
St. Louis, Mo.. 


tian Advocate, 
.. Central Baptist, 
Milwaukee, Wis. -Catholic Citizen, 
Little Rock, Ark. Methodist, 
Nashvill:, Tenn..Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, 
Semi-™Monthlies, 
St. Louis, Mo....Der Friedenbote, | 


Dayton, ©.......-Youn g Catholic 
essenger, 


Dallas, Tex 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill 


Rock Island, Ill. 
Louisville, Ky.. 

Baltimore, Md.. 

12,500 
12,500 
12,500 
*12,500 
12,500 
12,500 


Boston, Mass 


11,435 
*11,035 
*10,700 
*10,560 


*10,266 


21,600 


*12,500 
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Monthites, 


- Assembly Herald, *103,/ 
SSunday School 

Journal, 
Cincinnati, O..... Sunday School 

Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Baptist Teacher, 
New York, N. Y..American Messen- 
+ 


Syracuse, N. Y.. 
New York, N. Y. 


ger, 3 
Boston, Mass..... Missionary Herald, *24 
Donahoe’s Maga- 
zine, *2 
World-Wide Mis- 
sions, 
Heathen Woman's 
Friend, 
Working Boy, 
Inland, Ill. Chr. 
Endeavor Mo., 20, 
New York, N. ¥.St. Andrew’s Cross, *2 
Greenville, Pa.... Young Lutheran, 
Nashville, Tenn..Sunday School 
M agazine, 2 
Church Union, 17, 
Woman’s Work for 
Woman, 
Assembly Herald, 
Woman’s Home 
Missions, *16, 
F oreign Missions 
Journal, *15, 
Deutscher Missions 
Freun 14, 
Our Youth’s Frie nd,*13, 
Sunday School Les- 
son cee. 12, 
Contributor, 12 
Life and Light for 
Woman, 
Homiletic Review, 
Poor Soul’s Advo- 


Chicago, lll 


Boston, Mass..... 


St. Louis, Mo.... 


New York, N. Y.. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 
Delaware, O...... 
Richmond, Va.... 
St. Louis, Mo.... 
Chicago, I 


Boston, Mass 


New York, N. Y.. 
Cincinnati, O..... 


cate, 
Cleveland, O..... Evangelische Mag- 
Home 
and Abroad, 
Quarterlies. 
Philadelphia, Pa..Advance Q’rly, *453,7 


azin, 
Philadelphia, Pa..Church at 


Senior Quarterly, *108, 
Friends’ Bible 
School Q'rly, #26, 
St. Louis, Mo.... Bible Student, 20, 
Philadelphia, Pa..Scholars’ Q’rly, 
Christianity in 
Earnest, *15, 
Washington, D.C.Am. U niversit y 
Courier, 12, 
eee, Fibs cactac oe Sunday School Q'y, 1, 
Chicago, Ill...... State Association 
Notes, *10, 


Chicago, Ill 


The 113 publications in this list 
which it is believed includes all havin 
a circulation of 10,000 copies or mo! 
each issue, show a combined circu! 
tion of 3,326,952, and leave for th« 
remaining 814, each printing less tha 
10,000 copies, a combined circulati: 
of 1,584,735—or an average of les 
than 2,090. But 77 of the 814 a: 
credited with 5,000 or more each issu 
and with a combined issue of 534,55: 
so that the average of the remainin 
737 is reduced to less than 1,500, © 
these smaller publications the Director 
rates 40 with the letter ‘‘ K,’’ whic! 
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neans exceeding 400, and 32 with the 

tter ‘‘ L”—exceeding 100. 

While the 113 religious newspapers 
und magazines of largest circulation 
how a combined issue of 3,326,952, 

the quarterlies, monthlies and semi- 

mthhes are excluded, there remains 


. weekly circulation, available to adver- ° 


sers, of 1,883,209; and with but few 
xceptions the weeklies are the only 
iblications of this class in general use. 

What has heretofore been said in 

is series of articles concerning the 
st of advertising space applies equally 

the religious press—those of largest 
rculation most for the money 
vested. 

The following gives the weekly pa- 
er of largest circulation in the princi- 
al denominations and independent or- 

ganizations having more than 10,000 
ymmunicants : 


give 


nan Catholic, Boston, Mass., 
cred Heart Review 
Methodist- r. yiscopal, New York, 
KR. Za ristian Advocate 
Methodist- Episcopal South, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Christian Advoe ate. 17,500 
ptist, C hicago, Ill., Baptist Union. *24,076 
esbyterian, Chicago, L, Presby- 
Chris- 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Standard 


iples, 
tian 


Dis 


Protestant-Episcopal, 
N. Y., Churchman 
Chicago, 


( yngregational, 
vance 
itheran, Chicago, 
schau 
eformed, New York, 
tian Intelligencer 
imberland Presbyterian, Nashville, 
Tenn., Cumberland Presbyterian 
Latter Day Saints, Lamoni, lowa, 
Saints’ Herald 
Ev angelic al, New York, N. Y., Chris- 
tian Herald 
United Presbyterian, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Christian Union Herald 
4 hristians, St. Le uis, Mo., 
Evangelist 
Will Baptist, 
Morning Star 
Friends, Philadelphia, 
Intelligencer 
nitarian, Boston, Mass., Christian 
I. spunk spancdnaveissecos 
Jewish, Cincinnati, Ohio, American 
Israelite 
Universalist, Boston, 
tian Leader. 
Spiritualist, Boston, Mass., 
Light 
United Brethren, Dayton, Ohio, 
ligious Telescope 
Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa., Mor 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc 
Chicago, [ll., Young Men's Era. 
sung People’s ‘Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Boston, Mass., Golden 


Ill., Die Rund- 


* 10,266 


Christian 


Free Boston, Mass., 


Pa., Friends’ 


4,000 


Mass., 


Banner of 


17,500 


Thought. 
vestigator 


There are 49 religious publications in 
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British North America, with a com- 

bined circulation each issue of about 

130,000 €opies. Those of above 10,000 

circulation are as follows: 

Toronto, Ont..Christian Guardian, 
far Cry, 

S. S. Banner, mo., 

Montreal, P. Q. Northern Messenger, 

>-w. 


*14,727 
* 


TEMPERANCE “AND D PROHIBITION. 


In some degree allied to the religious 
press, are the publications devoted to 
temperance and prohibition. There 
are 174 of them, with a combined cir- 
culation of about a quarter of a mill- 
ion each issue. 

The only ones credited with a cir- 
culation of 10,000 or more are the fol- 
lowing : 

Weeklies, 
Chicago, Union Signal, 
Springfield, Ohio. New Era, 

Monthly. 
New York N.Y..Constitution, 

In British North America nine pa- 
pers are catalogued in this class, with 
a combined circulation of about 
27,000. 


WHAT 


40,000 
*30,404 


* 40,000 


— ey 


THE END OF THE YEAR 
WOUL D SHOW. 


A merchant who spends quite a lib- 
eral amount annually in printers’ ink 
said to me the other day: ‘‘I don’t 
believe newspaper advertising ever did 
mea bit of good.’’ ‘* Then why dys you 
use it?’ IT asked. ‘‘ Well, at the end 
of the year,’’ he answered, ‘‘ one feels 
if he has been liberal in advertising 
that he has done all he could toward 
making the business successful. It'sa 
matter of conscience.” 

That man had a large retail busi- 
ness, and should have had more per- 
ception. Because every customer who 
came to his store did not mention the 
fact that he saw his advertisement in 
the morning paper the merchant failed 
to see the result. He would see it at 
the end of the year; however, if no 
space was used, and both his conscience 
and bank-book, no doubt, would re- 
mind him of his error. 

> aa. oe 


2 


i“ HAWKINS. 
He advertised his business well, 

And did it all the while; 

To read his ads you'd hear him talk, 

So natural was his style. 


Successful trade he always had, 

You ask the reason why ? 

He wrote George Washington ads each day 
And never told a lie, 
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THE CHANCES FOR A YOUNG MAN IN 
ADVERTISING, 


The rumors of high salaries paid to adver- 
tising men, and the evident and —?_ 
demand for this class of specialists, lea 
many young men to inquire about the oppor- 
tunities presented to them in this line of em- 
ployment. Itis hard to answer a young man’s 
questions in regard to this. So much de- 
pends on the young man himself, and on the 
qualifications which can only be discovered 
by testing, that it is impossible for one man 
to advise another intelligently on matters of 
this kind. 

The sooner a young man of ability discovers 
that all the opportunities for great advance- 
ment in business lie in the positions where 
men can show results, the earlier he will 
start on the right road to success, whatever 
his line of work. Men in clerical positions, 
where their labor can have no effect on build- 
ing up the business, can hardly hope to be of 
more value in that position than any other 
man who can do the same detail. The posi- 
tion of bookkeeper, so much sought after by 
men who are starting in business, has a lim- 
ited value, and a value which has been dim- 
inished greatly in the last few years by the 
flood of men who had fitted themselves to fill 
it. The labor of a bookkeeper depends on 
the results attained by others. He can hard- 
ly have an influence on them. There is little 
See for a young man to attain a dis- 
tinctive value in this line. He can only do 
so much work, and in business equity can be 
only worth as much as any other man who 
can doit. A man of ability usually has a far 
better opportunity behind the counter, on the 
road, or in any other position where one can 
obtain better results than another. 

Positions in the advertis‘ng line to-day 
command some of the largest salaries paid in 
business, because they present opportunities 
for the greatest results. The advertising 
man has the widest field in business. The 
advertising man for a store draws his returns 
from a city full of people, while the man 
behind the counter can only work with those 
who come to him. The general advertiser 
has millions of people to influence, while the 
salesman can reach but a few. His work 
may have a direct bearing on the results 
attained by a hundred salesmen on the road. 
The advertising man’s influence is the widest 
that can be attained in any business, and his 
responsibility for results isthe greatest. Itis 
but natural, therefore, that these positions 
should command the highest salaries. The 
broader a man’s field the more he can make 
in it, provided, of course, that he has the 
ability to succeed. 

A salesman’s influence is attained by per- 
sonal magnetism, and by the ability to present 
points forcefully. e must know human 
nature and be able to deal with it. The ad- 
vertising man may lack personality, but he 
must be a superlative salesman in his knowl- 
edge of human nature and his ability to 
el people. He must be able to under- 
stand people without seeing them, and must 
convey impressions to them by type, lacking 
all personality. Very few salesmen could 
write an argument of so much weight as they 
can convey by word of mouth. here area 
hundred men who can convey an impression 
in person to one who can convey it in writing. 
A literary training is the best school for an 
advertising man. Most of our successful ad- 
vertising men have graduated into their pres- 
ent positions from some other literary field. 
Mr. Gillam was at one time reporter and 
afterward city editor on a Philadelphia news- 
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paper. Mr. N.C. Fowler, Jr., at one tim: 
edited a paper in Pennsylvania. Advertise 
ment writing is cenetdliliy literary work, and 
of a very high order, and most of the success 
ful men in this line obtained their schooling 
on the newspaper. 

While literary ability is essential, however, 
to advertisement writing, it is but one of the 
many essentials. A number of men whom | 
know to be good newspaper reporters hav« 
done much poorer work when they attempted 
advertisement writing than business men d 
without literary training or ability. News 
paper work is voluminous and descriptive: 
R Acetainn work must be brief and terse 
People only read advertisements for the bus 
ness points inthem. They donot look inthe 
advertising columns for humor or for fine de 
scriptions which have no bearing on the good 
or prices. The American people in genera 
are business-like. They want to find only 
what they seek. They do not want to hear 
a sermon when they attend the theater, nor 
do they expect a comedy in church. They 
read advertisements for information of a pra 
ticai value, and an advertisement should never 
overstep those bonds. The literary ability 
which can condense the essence of a chapter 
into a sentence is rarer than the ability whic! 
can make a chapter out of athought. The 
former is the quality which is necessary in 
advertising. 

A young man intending to enter the adver 
tising field should study brevity and terse 
ness. Try to put all that you know about a 
subject into one ringing sentence which will 
convey the impression which you want to con- 
vey about it. There is a way of condensing a 
kettle full of fluid into an ounce of essence, 
which, when dissolved again, will make a 
kettle full of fluid similar to the original 
The advertisement should contain only the 
essence, which, in the minds of others, will 
dissolve into the fuller ideas which you have 
and which you wish to convey. 

Advertising necessitates a pretty good 
knowledge of business. A man writing and 
managing advertising needs to know the s-i 
ence of making money. The influence which 
brings more people to one store than to an 
other is not the influence of a mere weight of 
advertising. Each successful store caters 
particularly to certain ideas and certain 
classes of people, and the advertising must be 
in harmony with the policy. The advertising 
man must know the song he deals with and 
appreciate what is going to bring them to his 
store. The demand for advertising talent 
is far inexcess of the supp!y. This condition 
is liable to prevail for a long time to com: 
This is not a profession which is liable to be 
overcrowded, for business men are rapidly 
recognizing the necessity for this class of help, 
and the competition in business is bound t 
be largely a competition in advertising. The 
opportunities for young men in this line are 
unquestionable, and the field for advancement 
is almost boundless. I would advise any 
young man who feels that he is qualified for 
this class of work to undertake it. I believe 
that any man should go to his depth, and exert 
his abilities in as wide a field as is opent 
him. But a man entering this line of work is 
putting himself to a test as severe as any in 
business. Results are required when a busi 
ness man spends money. Advertising is one 
of the largest expenses in a business, and a 
man who handles it must accept the responsi 
bility for its profit. Real merit in an adver- 
tising man can place him in a position as val- 
uable as he is able to make it, and the results 
he obtains give him a distinctive value. His 
worth is measured by his own attainments, 
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und not by comparison with others. But in 
other line of work can the lack of ability 
-ck a man quicker. Themen who attempt 
ivertising without the proper qualifications, 
rely because of the allurements of profit, 
ild do better to spend their time in other 
ections. For the men who have the right 
indation, the field is inviting. and every 
wspaper and magazine and every human 
ig is a school book for him to study.—Z. 
ults 
—— +o 
SHOP WINDOWS ABROAD. 


Europeans don’t go in for advertising to 
thing like the extent that we do here,’ 

i an Americ an recently returned from 

vad, “ but they take the shine right off 

ericans for original schemes to attract at- 

ion to their shop windows. In London, 

s, and the larger cities in Belgium the 

pkeepers are continually devising catchy 

ertisements. Shoe dealers, hatters, safe 

akers, and men in various mercantile lines 

the business up best, but the confectioners, 

stry men and other small merchants are 

ta long way behind them. A shoe dealer 

B russels, who makes a specialty of a 

rproof shoe, keeps a pair of the shoes 

ng in a pan of water in his window all 

long. The water comes just up to th 

f the soles, and the public are respect 

y invited at all times to step up and feel 

inside of the shoes and see that they are 

rfectly dry. Another shoe dealer in Lon- 

made a specialty of shoes for "bus 

vers, and his greatest claim for them was 

it they were unusually warm. He kept a 

»f shoes imbedded in a cake of ice in his 

p window, and any one could walk in and 

=| the inside of them and see that they 

ere warm. A hatter in Antwerp who manu 

tures a waterproof silk hat keeps one of 

em in his shop window suspended over a 

pan, with a stream of water running over it 

never passed this store once without seeing 

rowd of people standing in front of it, and 

I don’t doubt that this scheme brought him 

iany a customer he would not have other 

> hac 

“In Paris a firm of safe makers employed 

two men to stand in the window of their 

all day and hammer on the lock of one 

f their safes with huge sledge hammers 

rhe novel designs chat confectioners and 

astry cooks get up and put in their windows 

tract the attention and admiration of all 

f ovale rs. Every confectioner in Paris who 

es in for window advertising at all has a 

g Eiftel-tower of candy in his window; but 

fine as the Parisian displays are they are not 

early handsome as those in Brussels 

rhe f cake and candy which is 


ace 


so 
amount oi 
wasted in window decoration in the big Bel 
im cities is amazing. I can’t see what use 
sweets can be after the things are pulled 
art, and certainly no one can have any use 
a huge castle or figure made out of cake 
andy, unless it is used as a center-piece 

a banquet table.”"—N. Y. Sun 


ee 
FUNNY BOSTON SIGNS 

Speaking of funny signs,”’ said the ad 
rtising man who had traveled around the 
intry, “Boston has a record for freaks 
placards and posters that would be hard 
deat. 

‘One of the funniest combinations I have 
*n is in a coffee house. All around the 
alls are colored placards on which are in 
ribed Scriptural selections, and one of these 
ads; ‘Trust in the Lord and fear not.’ 
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Just underneath this the proprietors have 
1ung a printed card which reads, * Watch 
your coat and hat.’ The combination strikes 
a man as Being very humorous. 

“Then there is a barroom on 
street with a large sign painted 
mirror behind the bar which reads, 
thee every hour.’ 

“In the window of a barber store on 

Cambridge a picture of a man in 
fighting costume, on the bottom of which is 
painted, * Boxing jently teached by Prof 
Ward.’ 

“Down on Commercial street I saw a big 
card hung over the door of a junk store 
whic h informed the public that‘ Ankers old 
ircn and other goods’ were sold there. In 
another place on the same street was a big 
barrel with a dirty sign which reads, ‘ This 
cask " sail.’ 

“A sign in front of 


Hanover 
on the 


*I need 


street is 


a dry goods store on 
Peoment row informs passers- by that ‘ we do 
not need to advertise,’ and to prove this 
statement has a card in the window stating 
that the firm was ‘ allways busey.’ 
“*Reduced to $50, formerly $65,’ was 
pinned on a fur coat in a Summer street 
window. A produce store on North street 
‘fresh eggs direct from the farmer.’ 
‘buys and sells goods 


— 
South end pawnbroker 
for ‘ae st nothing.’ 

“A funny combination was painted ona 
fence arounda building on Boylston street 
When the gate in the fence was opened 
during the po seed two advertisements were 
split up and read, athe your baby with 
sparkling lager beer.’ 

“ But ‘the funniest of your Boston signs 
are those which you on Sunday when 
you enter a hotel, find it crowded with men 
who are drinking —not water—and see cards 
around the walls which state that * Liquors 
are only served to guests to-day.’ "—Prefit- 
able Advertising 


see 


PUNS 


jus1 


Hardware dealers should be put on their 
mettle by competition. 

Dealers in sewing machines should make 
business hum 

Grocers should put all the grit into their 
advertising and none into their sugar. 

The leading druggist is the one who makes 
his advertisements as pungent as some of his 
compounds 

The advertising arguments of a coal dealer 
should be at least as weighty as the ton he 
sells. 

The dealer in musical instruments must 
be sure to strike responsive chords if he de 
sires to make sales. 

A barber should advertise for the 
age of men with whom he does not 
scraping acquaintance 

One of the best kinds of ammunition 
carried by a dealer in firearms is an ad in his 
local paper. 

A dairy ad should not stand too long 

An electrician’s advertisement should not 
be calculated to shock its readers. 


patron 
have a 


A confectioner’s ad should show good 

taste 
The 

signed 
The style of a clothing man’s ad should fit 


the season. 


ad of an architect should be well de 























































MERCHANT TAILOR ADVERTISING. 


“There is but one way for a merchant tailor 
to advertise, and that is through the news 
papers,”’ remarked one recently. ‘“ The peo- 
ple who buy made-to-measure clothing are 
not an ordinary class, and there exists no 
way of reaching them except through news- 
Paper sores, . 

*I do not believe that a merchant tailor 
need discriminate so very much as to the 
class of papers he uses so an as he selects 
wide-awake newspapers. Often the most 
sensational medium, and the one that is pop- 
ularly supposed only to reach a poor class, 
turns out to be the best. 

“I think prices are an essential part of a 
merchant tailor’s ads, except in cases where 
he caters to a very aristocratic class, who 
will buy what they want whatever it costs. 
The ordinary merchant tailor will, however, 
find the trade of a less wealthy gener f 
more prefitable—people who have a suffi- 
ciency of money, but not enough to spend any 
of it recklessly. . 

“TI believe that much of the merchant 
tailor’s trade is taken from him by the man- 
ufacturers of ready-made clothes who adver- 
tise them as being of equal merit to custom 
made. One New York concern makes a spe- 
cial merit of tnis. Now ready-made clothes, 
no matter how excellent, are not equal to 
made to measure. If all men’s forms were 
alike, and all perfect, ready-made clothes 
might be equal to those that are made to fit 
the peculiarities of each individual form. 

“ But the merchant tailor who advertises 
has not been quick to inculcate this on the 
public mind, and consequently has lost some 
trade on this account. The future will prob- 
ably see him retrieve himself in this respect. 
One may also expect him to adopt a more 
talkative style than he now uses. Indeed it 
seems to me that modifications of the style 
of which Mr. Powers is the originator are 
bound to become the prevailing ones in 
every business in course of time. They are 
particularly adapted to the purpose of the 
merchant tailor.” G. TF. C. 


o- —— 
TEXAS ADVERTISING NOTES. 


The S. S. S. people, of Atlanta, Ga., are re- 
turning to Texas with a good line of adver- 
tising, after being out for two years. They 
are good pay ; write them for business. 

Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are placing 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., Sterling Remedy 
Co., and other ads in Texas. They are good 
pay but close figurers. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., 
are making a fair contract for a Webster dic- 
tionary. 

Alden & Faxon, Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
placing Peruna ads, paying in type. They 
will agree to furnish type from any standard 
foundry at net cash prices, if you require it 
in contract. This saves from 25 to 40 per 
cent. 

The $40 cash offer of a La Crosse, Wis., 
company is under investigation by this office. 
If they are “ O. K.” the Bulletin will say so. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, are 
placing F. J. Cheney & Co. ads for type. 

hey will agree same as Alden & Faxon, if 
required to. 

W. L. Douglas, Brocton, Mass., is placing 
his shoe ads in Texas, and is good pay. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 106 Wall street, 
New York, are getting quotations on 4-inch 
single column ad. They are close dealers, 
but gilt edge. 
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Dauchy & Co., New York, are placi: 

utts Pills and Brown Chemical Co. ads 
exchange for type. Insist on ordering 1) 
from any foundry at net cash prices at ti 
order is made, and quote cash prices for y 
space. 

The Bradfield Regulator Co., Atlanta, G 
are placing a 3-inch ad, They are good 
want very low prices. 

Holland’s Advertising Agency, of Dal 
is placing some good business. Better w: 
them.— Zemple ( Tex.) Press-Budletin. 

i ed 


THE BILL-BOARD ADVERTISING. 


If an experience over 28 States managi 
bill-board work is worth anything, I w« 
suggest some very radical changes in 
present system. 

While there is little doubt that the | 
board is one of the most effective modes 
advertising we have, the fact must not be | 
sight of that it is only auxiliary. It is jus 
as useless to exploit the virtues of a wa 
upon the theater boards and dead-walls 
cities without house-to-house circularizing 
it would be to sell a complex machine t 
novice without directions for using the sar 
He might learn, but, nine to ten, he wx 
misappropriate every screw and nut in t 
experiment. Bill-board advertising—or, as 
might be more aptly put, billposting—h 
grown into such wide proportions in Ameri 
that we grow reckless with our manner 
doing it, and are inclined to be injudicious 
it. he fact is, lithographic bills—except i 
cases of opera troupes and shows genera! 
—are not only no longer an attraction to tt 
moneyed and interested portion of citiz 
ship, for an idea has Gooome prevale: 
almost, that it is a sign of “ mustiness’ 
shows the rustic in one—to hesitate lo: 
enough to gaze at a bill board. Unlike t! 
newspaper ad, in this respect, the bill shou 
contain as little reading matter as is consist 
ent with sa sense, going at the observer i 
a straightforward manner, and if illustrated a 
all, illustrated in such a way as to hold t! 
eye of the most casual reader, until he get 
something worth remembering, and carries 
away with him, and purchases the goods, i 
it be in line of his needs. 

Get up something original. If illustrated, 
let it be in black and white only, and be t! 
work of some first-class artist, and let it in 
press the beholder with the originality of th 
design, and a much greater effect will be t! 
result. 

Of course, for country advertising, a litt! 
display of pictures may be more readily o 
served than in the large, busy, bustling city 
but never, if possible, fall into the age-wor 
idea that the people who use medicines or bu 
gums or wear fine collars are like children 
ready to be attracted by any glaring pictur: 
posted regardless of its aptitude to the war 
advertised. Get up large black and whit 
letters; come at the observer with a plai 
statement of what you have; convince hir 
by your brevity, and attract him by son 
originality, and no matter how many hur 
dreds of fari head-lines of “‘ $50 Reward, 
or “ Another Wreck,” may be posted near 
your bills, yours will ever have that steady 
constant, yet powerful influence that char 
acterizes a good thing which everybody 
knows is good, and which is so because it ha 
good backin . The cataract may be hear 
miles away, but it is only the slow, bending, 
smooth river that will bear the burden of 
commerce upon its bosom. 

Artuur T. Asernetuy. 
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COUNTRY TOWN ADS, 
s not an uncommon experience with a 
ry ry sewepaper publieher to have the mer- 
of the town tell him that advertising 
tpay. They very often intimate that 
ok upon the money they pay for ad- 
ing as a contribution toward keeping 
aper up rather than a source of profitable 
tment 
re was a time when I wondered at this 
of the men who advertised in these 
ns, but since I have begun to under- 
that an ad may be more than a mere 
ncement that a certain merchant is still 
and may be found at the old stand, 
eased to marvel at it and have come 
ace where I believe they are right in 
that I believe less in ad- 
g or think that the country newspaper 
1 good medium, but I can now compre- 
at a great majority of the ads in coun 
ers are rim and wonderfully in- 
id devoid of interest to the readers of 
iper. 
elevator gong ten feet from my office 
ings several hundred times a day, but I 
y ever hear it because | have become ax 
ned to it. The typesetting machines in 
xt room click day after day, but I never 
tcem unless for some reason they stop 
iz. This is not because I cannot hear, 
onstant repetition of the same sounds 
adened my sense of their presence and 
t notice them 
just the same with 
tises that he sells ** drugs, paints, oils 
arnishes’’ and so on through “ patent 
nes,perfumeries, wall papers and school 
s,"’ and keeps on advertising the same 
g in exactly the same words or at most 
transpositions of the same terms, the 
le who take the paper he advertises in 
yecome so accustomed to seeing his an- 
ement that they actually read it with- 


uses. Not 


an ad. If Smith 


nowlng it 
get poobably six hundred country papers 
1g my exchanges every week and lately 
ve taken occasion to open all of them, 
1 | had leisure to do so, and look at the 


inthem. The monotony of them is some- 
g dreadful, and with rare exceptions the 
r a grocer in Waupaca, Wis., could be 
fted”’ and used for one in Gooberville, 
without the change of a word, for both 
em advertise they sell ‘‘tea, coffee, spices, 
1 beef, cheese, hams and shoulders,”’ and 
is other things, and the chances are 
both of them “make a specialty of fine 
goods.’ 
\ man advertises that he deals in dry goods, 
cerie Ss, Or boots and shoes , or what aa 
the chances are that every blessed sut 
er to the paper the ad appears in af 
and is not influenced in any way by see- 
tin the paper. Column after column of 
appear in the country papers in which 
is not the faintest appearance of infor- 
n, and the ad falls flat and the mer- 
knows it does, and the editor is told 
t it does often enough that he must have 
| defined feeling that there is some truth 


seems to me that country editors injure 
mselves and keep their paper in a false 
sition by not paying more attention to the 
and insisting on giving their patrons 
ething out of the ordinary, by taking the 
ible to rewrite the ad copy. Most of coun- 
town advertisers have had very little 
e or opportunity to learn anything about 
writing, and are more than glad to accept 
suggestions that the editor or advertis- 
man may make in the way of changes. 
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There is very little excuse for the stereo- 
typed form of ad that has prevailed since the 
memory of man runneth not back thereto, in 
the country newspapers. In the course of a 
year there arg ready-made ads in Printers’ 
Ix that can be adapted t: ) any business, and 
they are published for these very people. In 
my own town there is a firm who use these 
ready-made ads with but very little change 
regularly, and with benefit, | have no doubt 

MILLerR Purvis. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
oo 

THE WAYS OF PARISIAN JOURNALISM 

Very curious are the ways of French jour 
nalism, and not always deserving of imita 
tion, long time ago “museums” or 
bazaars were attached to the offices of some 
of the The Figare was the first to 
start one of these museums, and showed por- 
traits of the celebrities of the day, copies of 
foreign illustrated papers, the original draw 
ings for the French illustrated papers, and a 
few objects connected with recent events, 

ich as a model of the knife with which a 
sensational murder had been committed, 
and things of that sort. One or two other 
papers followed on the same lines, but the 
Echo de Paris improved on the system by 
taking a large shop on the Boulevards, and 
converting it into a veritable bazaar, in which 
tradespeople had stalls where they retailed 
fancy articles, scent, cheap jewelry, etc. 

The clair and one or two others have 
now gone a step further still, and at their 
offices sell * job lines,”’ whic hh , of course, 
they advertise in their own columns. From 
a copy of one of these papers, now before 
me, f see that the proprietors announce that 
they have purchased 40,000 gallons of wine, 
which they can dispose of to their readers at 
a very low figure. Samples of the wire can 
be tasted at the office of the paper. From 
other advertisements I glean that I can also 
purchase at the office of the paper a letter- 
balance, which will weigh up to 50 grammes, 
for a franc and a half, and other sizes to 
weigh up to half a pound, at proportionate 
prices; a spirit stove which will give the 
greatest amount of heat with the least con- 
sumption of alcohol; a vaporizer which will 
purify the air of a room in an incredibly 
we rt space of time. 

To English ideas this dabb ling in trade 
seems funny enough. Fancy writing to the 
Daily Telegraph for a cask of beer, or pro- 
curing a chromo-lithograph from the Daily 
News, or a six-bladed pocket-knife from the 
Chronicle! Perhaps the reason may be 
found in the fact that, though Paris is only 
half as large as London, there are as many 
papers published on the banks of the Seine 
as there are on the banks of the Thames 
The advertiser is consequently rare, and, 
when found, there is so much competition 
for him that he becomes as shy as a trout in 
a Wiltshire chalk stream. Money has to be 
obtained somehow, and if the circulation of 
the paper is small, and the advertisement de- 
partment does not give much help, sources of 
aid more unprofessional, but lucrative, have 
to be tried. Those who know anything 
about French journalism are glad to see a 
paper stop qhort at the commission agency de- 
partment, and not fall into the crooked paths 
of the blackmailer.—Stationery Trades Jour- 
nal. 


papers 


- —s 

To pLace a patented article on the market 
no better mediums could be used than the 
trade journals devoted to the interests of the 
trades coinciding with the class of the inven 
tion.— The Jnventor. 
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THE WAY IT WORKS. 


They sat beside the evening fire, 
He scanned the paper o’er, 

She said, ‘My dear, think we need 
New carpet on this floor.” 

“Well, here is just the thing you want, 
This man is advettising 

A line of carpets fresh and new 
At prices quite surprising.” 


They talked of curtains, biinds and rugs, 
And every ad read through, 
And thus remembered many things 
Which they would fain renew. 
Next day they took a trip to town, 
nd, as may be surmised, 
They purchased all their furnishings 
From men who advertised. 
enecenndli ~ 


NOTES. 


Mr. S. C. Becxwirtu, the special agent, has 
sailed for N=w York on the Campania, which 
left Liverpool Aug. 15. 

Atrrep E. Ross, president of the H. O. 
Company, is said to have been induced to 
take charge of the Scott & Bowne advertising. 

Tue Hudson’s Bay Co., a Winnipeg, Man., 
dry goods and notions concern, have adopted 
a plan of lettering their departments. hey 
run from A to R. The system extends to 
their advertisement in the newspapers. 

Fot.owinG after the sign of the old-time 
landlord who used to put over his inn, “* En- 
tertainment for Man and Beast,’ an apothe- 
cary on Germantown avenue has this sign: 
- Medicines for man, his horse and his 
dog.”’ 

Tue banquet of the Advertisers’ Club of 
Chicago, given at Kinsley’s on the evening of 
Aug. 5, was attended by thirty members and 
guests. W. A. Hutchinson, advertising man- 
ager of the Chicago 7ribune, was toast- 
master. 


A sHort time ago the sidewalk in front of 
the store of a cigar dealer and part of the 
roadway suddenly caved in, and in an hour 
he had a large slate sign put up, reading: 
“Even the roadway saw my prices and 
dropped to them. Do you catch on?” 

Tue daily circulation of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch in 1894 averaged 46,684 copies, but 
since Col, Charles H. Jones Semned te edi- 
torial chair the circulation has so increased 
that advertising contracts are now made upon 
the guarantee of an average sale of 82,000 
copies, and people who know him say that 
Col, Jones is not happy yet. 


Tre Century Company will give three 
rizes, respectively of 1,000, 750 and 500 
rancs, to French artists who produce the 
best posters to illustrate the life of Napoleon. 
Entries closed July 25. The posters are on 
exhibition at Paris. Later, they will be 
brought to the United States. ibert, Ge- 
rome, Detaille and Constant are the judges. 
Each poster represents Napoleon at some 
hase of his career between Austerlitz and 

aterloo. 

Tue Dr. Harter Medicine Co. moved its 
entire plant from St. Louis to Dayton, Ohio, 
on August sth. Thirty cars were required, 
three of which were Pullman cars. The 
train left St. Lovis at 5.30 Tuesday morning 
and arrived at Dayton Wednesday afternoon 
at 3.30, stopping at Indianapolis over night, 
where they were dined and wined by the 
mayor and other distinguished citizens. A 
number of advertising men were invited, of 











whom J. L. Stack was the most prominent 
All the capital that could be made out of ¢} 
moving was made, placards being strur 
alongside each car announcing the important 
fact that the Dr. Harter Co. was rem: 
its plant. At Dayton there were 20,00 
more people at the station to receive the 
tinguished capitalists and their employces, 
and they were taken to their new quarters in 
one hundred and seventy-five carriages 
The Dr. Harter Medicine Co. is said 
one of the most prosperous business concerns 
in the country, a result largely due to news. 
paper advertising. 


8 
SWITZERLAND. 


Switzerland is essentially a country of p: 
ress, and so far as the printing conde is 
cerned this has lately been signalized by 
introduction of type-composing machin: 
some of the leading printing offices. ©: 
these has been installed at Neuchatel, tw 
more at Berne, and a fourth at Zurich. The 
last three are in newspaper offices. 

Hydraulic motors are very commonly used 
throughout the country for running printing 
machines, and petroleum engines are als 
largely in use, the low price of petroleun 
Switzerland permitting of a great economy 
being effected by its use. It is said that there 
is not one steam engine running a printing 
machine in any Swiss office. 

The Swiss government has decided to tax 
all foreign journals to the extent of two cent 
imes (or about two-fifths of a cent) per « 
in future, thus following the example set long 
ago by Austria. It is expected that this tax 
will make a serious difference to the cir 
lation of certain French journals in Switzer 
land, as some of the leading papers of France 
are largely read and subscribed for through 
out the Swiss cantons. 

The Petit Fournal, for instance, has a Swiss 
circulation of something like 50,000 copies, 
and owing to the imposition of the new pos 
tal tax on newspapers, talks of putting down 
a rotary machine in Geneva to run off 
Swiss edition, getting the stereos daily from 
Paris.—Fourth Estate. 


es 
WHEN, INDEED. 

About the most difficult kind of buying 
is the buying of newspaper space. Not one 
newspaper in a hundred sets a definite and 
invariable value on it, and not more than 
that proportion will assure you beyond ques 
tion of what you are buying. hen will 
newspapers in general appreciate that 
dealing with b men i meth 
alone are respected ?—Resudts. 


s]e 


SHORT WEIGHT, 
The Salesman (hold up a vellum bound 
brochure)—The price of this book is $ro. 
Mrs. Nurich—Nonsense! You can’t i 
pose upon me in that way. Why, a minut: 
ago you offered me a book twice the size for 
$1.50.—Chicago Record. 








—~+99—— 
BREVITY IN HEADINGS. 
Fortunate is the man who can invent one 
word for a heading, for one word is better 


than two, and two are better than three 
N. C. Fowler, Jr. 


—_—_+o+—__—_ 
ONE PREVENTS THE OTHER. 
It is better to spend a little money in ad 
vertising now than to hold a sacrifice sale 
a later date.—Shoe and Leather Fournal. 
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SHOW WINDOW ADS, 


.ve reason to believe that a good many 
rs read Printers’ Ink, and I am led to 
mething about show windows from a 
k dropped in my aang @ dow days 

ag 4 merchant said to one of his clerks, 

as they were fixing up a show window: “I 

wish I could find a window dresser who 
fix up a new window every day; I get 
f ours, though I can’t improve them.’ 
ieve that show window advertising is 
the most attractive that can be used 
nection with daily papers, for if a 
ant gets up an attractive window, peo- 

k about it, and thus advertise the man 
s business. 
ng the Easter holidays one of our 
sts had a lot of white chicks colored 
me of the package dyes and placed in 

dow, and they attracted a great deal 

attention. Some time after I wanted 

toilet soap, and sent my little girl after 

ing her to go to a drug store for it. 

she came back I asked her where she 

and she said she went to the man who 

e chickens in his window, Easter. To 

there she had passed two or three 

ther drug stores, and by going there she saw 
attraction in the window in the sha 
niature lake with a lot of live duc 

aying in it, and it is safe to say that 

: were to be sent toa drug store again 

she would go to the same man, for he keeps 

e attraction in his windows most of the 


new 


matter how richly a window is dressed 
a powers are largely increased by 
g prices placarded in connection with 
» am ave noticed this often, and 
always the most people o- at a window 
prices are This effect is in- 


where 


iven. 
i by having Sut and telling sentences 
posted in the window. 
In a shoe store in Columbus I saw this: 
“Many men of many minds; 
We have shoes for all the kinds.”’ 


In a store in Cincinnati I saw somethin 
ut of the usualinthisline. It wasa sleenel 
that, instead of declaring that it is no trouble 
t ow goods, said: “Trouble to show 
Of course; but that’s what we're 
here for.” Another card said: ** Not what 
we want to sell, but what you want to buy.” 
‘.. is last I thought pretty good, for it 
ured the prospective buyer, in effect, that 
I r she would Pe allowed to pick the goods, 
whether high or low in price, 
One of the big stores in this city hangs out 
placards that strike every one who goes alon 
street. They are well made and com a 
on, and I know a lady who bought two 
sses there because she saw the price on 
goods as she was walking along the op- 
side of the street. 
re are two or three stores here where 
windows are nicely dressed all the time, 
never a price in them. The goods shown 
ese windows are high priced and of the 
quality ; but the window is not as 
ive as it might be if bargains were 
n there and price cards attached. I 
this, for more than once I have stood 
watched that store and one three doors 
where the windows are filled with 
cards, and the crowd that goes to one 
variably greater at the one where the 
are shown. One would think that a 
hant would notice this himself; but 
ctimes men get wedded to notions “= 
fere materially with their success. 
clothing store here showed a window full ot 
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straw hats with a background of rye straw. 
It was not particularly pretty, but it was out 
of the usual order, and the prices attached to 
the hats attracted attention. 

When any one went along he could not help 
but notice that the conventional hat tree, 
with its crop of hats in every shape and style, 
was missin > if he stopped to look the 
prices caug him and he became a pro- 
spective en if not an immediate one. 
If the storekeeper can get people into the 
fashion of mans oo Men what he has got in his 
windows to-day they are very apt to go 
around and see before buying. To get 
visitors to a store is all that adv ertising ought 
to be expected to do. If they come, it is 
probable that they want to buy, and once 
there, the good salesman will sell them what 
they want. MiILver Purvis 

—— +o 
HOW HE DID IT, 


A firm desired a porter. 

They inserted an ‘advertisement in a prom- 
inent daily paper, having the applicants to 
direct their letters to a lock-box in the post- 
office. One of the firm sauntered to that 
establishment on the afternoon of the day 
that the advertisement appeared, and ex- 
tracted a huge assortment of answers. He 
bundled the letters up and returned to the 
office. Just as he was about to enter the 
door, a man of intelligent and respectable 

appearance accosted him, inquiring whether 
they were in need of a porter. 

*“ Yes,’ was the sani, and a conversation 
ensued in which the applicant made such 
a good impression that fe was engaged on 
the spot. 

yhat use is there,” thought the employ- 
er, “in my spending an hour examining this 
miniature post- feo! ? Hereisa man I both 
see and like? I shall engage him.’ 

Some time after the porter had proved his 
efficiency, he was asked how it was that he 
appeared at the very time the firm was in 
wa of the help he offered. 

Why, " he answered with a smile, “I 
read the papers and saw yourad. But I knew 
better than to write a letter, so I went to the 

ost-office and looked at the lock-boxes. I 
ae where yours was and watched it as 
closely as a cat does a mouse. As soon as 
I saw you take out the letters I followed you, 
and that’s how I turned up at the right 
moment.” —Li/e’s Calendar. 
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Charles Austin Bates, 


1413, 1414, 1415 Vanderbilt B’ld’g, N. Y. 
Plans, Advice, Writing and Illustrating for Advertisers. 


I want the important work of the best advertisers 
—the real, serious work that means money—monc 
gained if the work is right—lost if it is wrong. 

I don’t claim originality or smartness for my 
work. Nobody is original nowadays, and smartness 
seldom sells goods. All I say for my work is that 
it helps to sell goods—-that it is sensible, convincing, 
readable and attractive. I believe it is always good 
-—sometimes it seems extra good—but I don’t try to 
be brilliant. I present my client and his business 
agreeably, sensibly and with dignity. To draw at 
tention I use handsome display or artistic, striking 
illustrations, 

I will not write about anything that I do not 
believe in. I will not write about anything that 
cannot stand truth-telling. Downright honesty is 
the best thing to put into an advertisement. Honest 
advertising will sell anything that ought to be sold. 

Write to be about anything in advertising. |) 
charges shall fit the work. Any prices that I may 
print can only be approximate. 

Letter of advice to retailers, $ro. 

Letter of advice in other lines, $25. 

Office consultation (by appointment only), 2 hours or less, $25. 

One illustrated medical ad, with electro, $25. 

Six medical ads, no illustrations, $75. 

Twelve medical ads, no illustrations, $125. 

Trade paper ads, $5 to $25 each. 


Magazine ads, $10 to $50 each. 
Illustrated retail ads, 13 for $20. 


When there is a considerable series of ads I can 
sometimes materially reduce these prices. I prefcr, 
in all cases, to give an estimate before I begin tlic 
work, 
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TALK ON THE NEWSPAPERS OF CIN- 
CINNATL 


By Lewis Garrison. 


he residents of Cincinnati and suburbs 
ertainly had great surprises thrust upon 
in the reduction in price of two of their 
st newspapers. All of the outside world 
ieard of the Commercial-Gazette reduc- 
from 30 cents a week, daily and Sunday, 
>cents. It was closely foilowed by the 
ing Times-Star in cutting to 1 cent a 
With the Cincinnati 7riduae at 2 
copy, the reading portion of the 300,- 
ypulation must find it difficult, if they 
wish to take one paper, to select the best 

e lot. Even the German paper, the Cin- 
iati Volksblatt, has recently reduced its 
from 25 to 17 cents per week. This 

s only one newspaper in the field—the 
uirer—that has not cut from its daily 
scription price of scents. The Evening 

is delivered to ali parts of the city for 6 

its a week. There cannot possibly be a 

ease in the subscription price here. 

I he strange part of the recent reductions is 
that both English papers claim to have gained 
n thousands in circulation. Mr. 
Berdan, advertising manager of the 7rtbune, 
says that the reason other journals reduced 
their price is that when the 7ridune came 

the field it had a circulation of 30,000 

pies daily and 40,000 on Sunday. Since the 
paper had this circulation the population of 
Cin -innati, or the number of readers, could 

r show an increase. Therefore, the 

nclusion reached is, that other journals lost 

circulation which the Tribune had gained. 

Mr. C. H. Rembold is the advertising man- 
ager of a Times-Star. He said the re- 

tion rice of the paper had been 
ought a or months past. The receipts 

and expenditures of each month were figured, 
nd by doubling the circulation they would 
e able to print the ~~ number of pa- 
s and make money. In other words, the 
bled circulation would make more money 
at the end of the month, including the cost 
f increased use of ink, paper, etc., than 
formerly. The 7imes-Star ran a display ad- 
vertisement of 30 to 80 squares in ail t the 
Cincinnati teskey papers the day before the 
-duction on June 17. It had not been pre- 
ually announced, even in their own col- 
ns. On the first Monday evening the cash 
es to newsboys at the main office amounted 

) $37, representing the sale of 7,400 papers. 
lhe former receipts at 1 cent each were usu- 

y about $15 dail 

The Comme veld Ganstte prides itself with 
having the finest and best equipped newspaper 

e in the United States. he whole ~ 

said to have cost $100,000. dr. W. 
Kidd is the advertising manager. He did a: 

y as to how much his newspaper had gained 

irculation in round numbers since the re- 
tion in June, but asserted that it had 
ga ned many thousands in a few weeks. He 
| the country dealers, in many cases, had 
re than doubled their lists, and quite a 
ber have trebled their orders for the 
mmevelas- Gazette. The paper has never 
ployed, until recently, more than one ad- 
tising solicitor in Cincinnati; now there 
two men employed for soliciting who are 
gularly looking after new business. The 
ilar contracts are made usually by the ad- 
rtising manager in his office. Mr. Kidd 
ys that the advertising for the first six 
nths ofthis year has largely increased over 

e first six months of 1894. 

Che Cincinnati Post is one of the spiciest 
ind most énterprising newspapers west of the 


Allegheny Mountains. Mr. I. S. Wallis is 
the efficient advertising manager. There is 
not a great difficulty experienced in securing 
advertising for the Post, for all advertisers 
can easily see that it is in everybody’s hands. 
Cincinnati is a great place for the street sale 
of newspapers. It seems that the newsboys 
are as numerous and enterprising in selling 
papers as in no other city outside of New 
York and Chicago. The Post has made a 
great feature in giving the happenings of the 
day in as compact a form as possible. «This 
has proven a great boon to Cincinnati read 
ers, as they are usually of a pushing, hust- 
ling nature. The large head-lines and detail 
at the top of an article tell the whole stor 
at a glance. The circulation of the Pos? is 
estimated at over 125,000 copies daily. 

The Cincinnati Znguirer has its adver- 
tising department managed by Mr. W. T. 
Jackson. This paper is reported as having 
the finest set Be addin. and the best 
equipments, such as type, etc., of any news- 
paper in Cincinnati. All large advertisers 
send their copy to the Anguirer first, in 
order to get copies of proofs of ads for the 
other newspapers. The Eaguirer until re- 
cently did not have any advertising solicitors, 
and, it is said, acted independently towards 
advertisers. Their columns are always filled 
with ying advertisements, ani I do not 
think Mr. Jackson worries about it falling off 
to any considerable extent. 

An advertiser not using the German news- 
papers in Cincinnati does not cover the field 
thoroughly. here are several of such pub- 
lications. The longest established and most 
widely circulated is the Cincinnati Vodés- 
blatt. The advertising of this journal con- 
sists two-thirds local and the balance foreign 
advertising. The political tendency of the 
Volksblatt is Republican-Independent. A pe- 
culiarity of the German newspapers is that a 
square in their columns is larger than in 
English papers. For transient advertisers 
the rate is $x per square and a reduction on 
time contracts. other German publi- 
cations published in Cincinnati are Volks 
Freund, Freie Presse and the Cincinnati A #- 
seiger. 


——— +o 

ERA OF THE BARGAIN COUNTER. 
The country merchant may well ask himself 
the —- the joan know me; do 
they know the quality of my goods and the 
low prices at which I offer them? This is 
the era of the bargain counter. Every live 
dealer provides one upon which he may offer 
as leaders goods that perhaps could be dis- 
posed of in no other way. This feature he 
advertises from day to day and from week to 
wee e has learned that a standing ad in 
a country ‘weekly | is of little value compared 
with the frequent changes in the wording and 
the features with which he hopes to attract 

ublic attention. Let the people of his neigh- 
borhood become acquainted with the fact that 
every day and every week a genuine bargain is 
to be found in his store and no merchant will 
long want for trade. The same fine discrim- 
ination in writing advertisements and in offer- 
ing attractive leaders must be exercised as is 
done in the plirchase of goods. It is the old 
fogy Fy depreciates the value of printers’ 

ink It is as essential as the show window or 
the roof upon the store. Every month a sum 
must be set aside for the rent and every 
month a like sum should be appropriated for 
advertising. A dealer in the county seat 
should advertise more or less in every paper 
in the county, Tell the people what you 
have to sell.—Omaha (Ned.) Commercial 
Exhibit. 
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A NOVEL WANT MEDIUM. 


The fertility of genius is well known, par- 
ticularly in an advertising sense, but the 
acme of it was about reached on Wednesday 
evening, Aug. 7, when some enterprising but 
evidently “‘dead broke” individual wrote 
out his “want’’ ad and deliberately “‘posted”’ 
it on the post in front of Trinity Church, 
right at the head of Wall street. 

he announcement was seen and read by 
thousands and was signed by John J. Myers, 
giving an address in Church street. It was 
to the effect that the writer, a well educated 
and industrious young man, wanted work at 
anything and wanted it quick, ‘“‘to get him 
out of a hole.” 

The Trinity Church authorities would 
doubtless protest against their property 
being used as an advertising medium, but | 
certainly am curious to know the outcome of 
the advertisement. It was a free ad in a 
“preferred position,” and I have a slight 
suspicion that possibly it was not genuine, 
but probably the result of a wager between 
some of the enterprising Stock Exchange 
men who are addicted to similar tricks. 

If bona fide it would be interesting to 
learn how the plan succeeded—and whether 
the advertiser was proceeded against by the 
Trinity Church estate for using their prop- 
erty as a means of publicity without author- 
ity. 1..¢€ ¢& 

e+ 
IN CHICAGO. 


An enterprising cigar dealer on La Salle 
street, who has original ideas on advertising, 
certainly struck a good thing yesterday when 
he cleared his show-window and gave up the 
space to a huge St. Bernard, who almost lit- 
erally filled the window. 

The cigar man soon had the sidewalk 
blocked. Bankers, stock exchange bulls and 
bears, insurance men, clerks and messen- 
gers, all stopped to see the dog. Those who 

t near enough to the window read the fol- 

‘owing posters on the glass: 

What kind of a dog is that? 

He is a St. Bernard. * 

How old is he? 

He will soon be two years old. 

How much does he weigh ? 

One hundred and eighty-two pounds after 
a bath. 

How much does he eat ? 

All he can get—honestly. 

Where does he eat ? 

At home, and on Chicago Great Western 
dining-cars (when allowed). 

How high does he stand ? 

Thirty-three and one-half inches at shoul- 


ders. 
Will he grow any more? 
‘Yes ; he is liable to burst his skin. 


Is he kind to children ? 
Yes ; he will rock a cradte all day. 
Is the of him? 
Ves; be he owns him 
Did he eversave any lives ? 
No ; he was never in the Alps mountains. 
Do tramps come in where the 
No, not if they see him first 
not like tramps 


'o, except well dane, with chili sauce. 

‘The above questions and answers saved a 
good deal of trouble to the cigar man and 
satisfied all qifestioners. The schente suc- 
d admirably, and not only was the 
sidewalk crowded, but ‘the store ‘was filled 
with customets, who kept the clerks and 
‘propriétor handing out Havanas. — 
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A SIGH AND A SMILE. 


“I’m weary,” sighed the dry goods mar 
Who wouldn't advertise, 

“ Vet I've done nothing all day long 
But fan away the flies.”’ 





“I'm weary,”’ smiled the dry goods ma 
Who advertised his store, 
* There wasn’t room for half the folks 
Who crowded through my door.” 
ee 
1HE REASON WHY. 


It may be a source of amusement for 
of the progressive readers of Printers 
to glance over an issue of some of the ne 
papers published in many of the sma 
cities large enough to support a daily edi: 

s a rule, well displayed ads, set up in s 
of the modern styles of type, are not 
couraged. It is oftentimes said that “ 
vertising does not pay,” and the asserti: 
only too true in many instances. No mat 
how well written an ad may be, it is too of 
“killed ” in the office of the publication 
is not encouraging for a progressive ad\ 
tiser, after employing the services of an 
writer, and obtaining his instructions to } 
the ad set up in one of the many styles 
modern type, to be informed by the news 
per man that not any of the preferred sty 
are at hand, and suggesting that “‘ some ot! 
style’ would look “ just as well.”’ Ma 
times the * other style ” is one of the kind 
has long since outlived its vsefulness. H 
many times is an advertiser told if his a 
placed within a border every other advert 
will demand the same? In a _ bland 
manner he will be informed that “ borders 
so cheap now” that it will require no gr 
outlay to acquire the same for his exclus 
use. Is it right for a newspaper to dema 
material from the advertiser in order to ma 
an ad attractive? An advertiser pays fort 
privilege of advertising, and expects his ad 
attract the attention of the public. That 
what he advertises for. If the ad is well d 
played, it catches the eye; if well written 
causes comment and inquiries, and will bring 
oe to the advertiser's place of busines 

he goods and the salesman do the rest. |t 
is about time for this class of publications 
recognize the wants and co-operate with t! 
advertiser and give him value for his mon< 
There is too much sameness and ancient 
methods employed in many of the paying pa 
pers published in the smaller cities, and :! 
only one deriving benefit therefrom is 
publisher. It should be the duty of eve: 
newspaper publisher to encourage good a 
vertising, and to show his encouragement | 
—— well written ads in the most a; 
proved modern style. 

Prank A. Merzeatu 


cumascheneetnliieacmannian 
Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head, twolines or v0 
display, 2% centsa lime Must be 
handed in one week im 
WANTS. 
ISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST. Racine. Wi: 
Advertisements at 20 centea line for 23," 


created 


TANT advertising space geod  <. 


news 


Addres 





88 wanted. Sample copy full 
M for six = ae 
PUB. , 7 Chanitbers, New York 
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EACHERS ions send stp. WASH. 
NAT'L TEACH ERS’ BUREAU, Wash., D.C. 
i) — —-y written ba weekly news- 


blican or dent prefer- 
in a New. Make 


printers? 
W ANTE D—With 4 2 first-class concern a posi- 
tion of trust and responsibility. A dozen 
xperience in editorial and business de- 
tments of the nem pono bli usiness, 


pu ing 
-onsidered a good man, and desire a position 
ere es and abi ability will command & 
H. R.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
~ 1§ what I will pa; pay for an accepted 
“catch” phrase of not more than five 
rds,which can ber used in all the advertisements 
he Lion Brand and Anchor Brand collars and 
ffs, made by the United Shirt and Collar Co. 
eptable contributions will be returned. A. 
j. JOH) SON, Broker in Car Advertising, 
Broadway, New York. 


&Q \() WILL secure a good position and a one- 
{ third interest in a well established 
kly newspaper and job printing business in a 
ving New England city. Wanta partner who 
of +- more , solicit ads and 
nee when necessary 
Must be a ractical om, or newspaper man. 
\ ep BLISH ” care Printers’ Ink. 
WW ANTED — A bi g weekly, circulated p i- 
pally by sk agents and rinting about 
5.00) copies weekly, wants a gox ve, - 
enced cireuietd er. Present one wishes 
to retire on po bo i health. Pi 
by a ( or poration having a cash su 
stax which is now paying 8 per cent. 
answe ring state age, experience, if (or if not) 
able to take financial interest by renasing 
301 of retiring man’s stock, an —— * 
smount. Address “ PROGRESS,” care Printers’ 
I 


nk 


rs’ ex 





AN OFFER FOR 
\ PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS MEN, 
if oe wish 
sio  F — fy your 
that old-Tashions a 
will 


nd use one 


ie to form a pavesabie impres- 
iness, throw @ rad 
appearing letter h 
our 





creditable manner. a ned = 
engravea plate for letter er ‘ives the 
effect of a a. — 0 RB, sent on 
approval—no charge if Soeetee, Give exact 
= + wording. w. MOSELEY, 30 Hill St., 
gin, Il. 


W ANTED—Position in che in 

and printing for an Al 
genius nor ~ h Se. 
struct goc - 
sive Lae Fe ‘of the ay + -y— of the 
country. by ee So ae 


ae eer 
ae 


ing their “eppectaliy ——— with 
save my At earing for 


< a my Ink. 





lines to a 
ance are 
Wouldn’t Py 
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NEWSPAPER INSURANCE. 
y ie he ge Boston, Mass., 
10p,000 monthly. 
——— _ +0 — — - 
ELECTROTYPES. 
RY us with arule job for electros. yrs. H. 
CROSLEY *CO.. 149 | eonard S8t., N. 
——— +2 
PAPE. oR. 
M. PLUMMER & CO, furnish the paper for 
this m ine. We invite correspond- 
ence with reliabie me paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York. 
~~? 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTI NG. 
> PRIN’ rz. eeeees, of advertising matter, 
* 730 9th . E., Washington, D.C 
ba ULARS, poet and all kinds of advertis 
matter distributed at reasonable _ 8. 
RNER, 8 Marion St., Cleveland, O 
- oe. 
MISCELL- 4 NEOUS. 
6s [* Ber Posr- INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four great papers of the Pacific 
Coast.”’—Harper’s Weekly. 
Weert 4 AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis, 
Only En -—*. - ultural paper printed 
in Wisconsin, ed 1877. 


—_- + -—_ __—— 


PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


OUTHERN CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 

Press clippings for trade for trade journals and adv’rs. 

4 he CHICAGO PRESS >RESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

# Salle St.,Chicago. 40 expert readers. 

y mts ‘all satisfied. — e can help push ae 
business. Write. N. Y. Office, Equii uitable Bk 


—_—— anal 
SUPPLIES. 
AN BIBBER’S xi 
Printers’ Rollers. 


INC for etehi BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
4 8t., New Yor 


N EWSPAPER— Rolls or o~w 4 
4X Write A. G. ELLIOT &CO., OO" Philadelp! 


se ders. 300 Reine ot sun 
A \ omc ae ea yg) ‘or a. 
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wards off business 


0.4. D 


TOWNSEND. 408 E. 22d 
WHE Ideal Newspaper File, modern, prac- 
1 th b c- me desired, post- 
paid,°$1. IDEAL MFG. CO., Clarion, Pa. 
‘HIS PAPER is nted with ink 
s| ured ~ wD. WILSON phinrive Nk INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York 
to cash buyers. 
—_—- oe 
PRINTERS. 
7 AN BIBBER'S 
Printers’ Roliers, 
BUYS Wi 
$22 RIE ARS ae _ 


— ae 140 W.. £34 St. N.Y. Data 


ae 


iotprese 
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i bust ey De 


xy. 
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MERCANTILE LAW. 


On A - & Sposes, Omaha, Nebrask 
lawyers and Soltectlons of job- 

bers handied anyw "tn lowa or Ne 

with success ; 2,000 of the 1 E 

bers examine our soporte every 

ommended by all credit men as the best ayetem 

of cues rade. Write us. Reference, 
& J. Sloan, New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


TANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. ADVERTIS- 
7 ER’s GUIDE, 25c. a year. § eae free. 

NY ¥ pespeueiite advertising agency will guar 
circulation Sf She: the WISCONSIN 

Aeuscotuuane, Racine Wis., to be 25,000, 
Kr ~ wish to advertise an cing, we 
time, write to the 
ADVER! ISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
—— ++ 


TO LET. 
yo. Boston. Space. 


rT 
ing. C$ dk ‘oa, 


eis.” it wanting such 
talk about aon eS Will be fitted up to suit. 
Address G S ROWELL & Co. 


ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 





_FRZE2S for sale ce rent. Cash for all 
4 lines of fresh letters. Write for lists and 
prices. i. C. RUPE, South Bend, Ind. 


Liiva cea th 


stock. Write for lists and 

letters a specialty. A. PRrFINGWELL com. Pres 
8t., Chicago. 

Dal. and suburbs. Handsomely prin: 

and bound. Sent postpaid for $2. Address HOL- 

LAND BROS. PU ., P. O. Box 708, Dallas, Tex. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 








UR line of tising thermometer novel! 
clusiv now ena for cepeent toon, Oaks tooep 
ive com men. 
an established trade 


Pe 


are still TAYLOR BROTHERS COM- 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





ADVERTI SEMENT CO CONSTRUCTORS.. 


a ah Arbuckle Building, Brook- 
a 


x —o R. L. CURRAN, 
S ial W. dees N.Y. am 
505 C. for i ton teen oo opines, Clostamen,) 
JAS. R. ING, Wash. D.C., 1308 B st., 5. W 


CE aE Ep 


CO NTor st for $1 santa fai oS. ea AN,ill 


est 34th St., New Y: 
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] USINESS literature—interested ! 1 assunx 
details of writi and printing. CLIFT N 

WADY, Somerville (Boston), Mass. 

'PHE 4 & writer of exclusively medica! 


vertisi: Advice or samples { 
ULYSSES G- MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


eo 10, 20, 30 lines are what I do 
meral advertisers can have specin 
R. Ll. CURRAN, in West 34th St., New York 


I% in ad-writing bus. to st to stay. Consult nm 
fore writing your ads, wp ranlete, ete. | 
H. FRANK, care P1 





please — anyhow. 


['z you wish to succeed, get me to prepare y 
advertising matter. Send data and giv: 

a trial order. yl or no pay. J 
HUBBARD, Hawarden, low 


SAFE rule to follow : No matter who does 
4 ee your ads, circulars or bx 
lets, be sure to have WM. JOHNSTON, of Print 
ers’ Ink Press, do the printing. 


M Nertisers know new to you, but lots of ad 
ertisers know me and the ads I write. Per 

bape’ can serve you. W. B. KIRKPATRICK, 
8. Shippen St., caster, Pa. 


Cas for = advertisements a year. 


“ 52 “ “ 
E. L. SMITH, Codman Bldg., Boston, Mass 


| € ~ wave opt. an office—Room 48 Arbu xle 

Brooklyn. Syteors get toe bi 
the” tittle en at home—that’s why ay by re. 
Se you are over this way. ED SCAR- 


posi $101 will print 1.000 8-p 1,000 S-page ye Sockets, using 
of Beary liner aon paper and any 

color of i ink ; resin accom- 
a and copy. readin Address 
wd JOHNSTON, anager Printers’ Ink 


pruce St., New ¥ 


UAINT conceits, hints and atone hted) 
Q on wr mdvertiners i. advert eae. rs 


Catch ‘em going! 
pS and two-line al for $1 per 
month. One subscriber only 
pop. GEO. W. MARSTON, Portsmouth, N. 


each = 5.000 
PREPARE \ ads for $5 
clude a little line cut. and give an ~ 4 , { 
the entiread is, S851 


yFy business and advertise, pa oere fo 
col w is to if 
crease your business and to build up my down 
The best bu: bringer " ing, prop 


of 
value in work, you = th 
more. Will you write? Re SMITH a” ng 
ilding Washington, D. C.; Equitable Bulldtng, 
itimore. 


wt FA Ay doing place of w eel pee. 
or a w n re 
other writers fer, | 


sume the e letter, and 
the lowest bidder gets “ae This seems to 
me to be extravagance with a vengeance. There 
is no telling how much a “ real cheap” map can 

reputation he writes for 


may 
item of fypeestss may make the finished 
work look F per cont better. It is in this par 
ticular 4 that we pestouiney excel yur 
ou are 
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PRESSWORK. 


| F you have a Jong run of run of presswork it will 

ay you to come us. _——— press-room 

the city. Best of work poanepeyee 
FERRIS BROS., 324-330 Pearl St., N. Y. 


I 28. 


~~ 
MAILING MACHINES. 


(stamps or m. 0.) Pelbam Mailing 4 

Ss # 00 tem and Mailer, postp ’d. Prac’l; 
» lists ; FT 
Topeka, Kan. 


ir; saves 2-3 time writing; no ty 
address label. C., P. ADAME ‘& BRE 
> 

FOR SALE. 
~_LINE advertisement, a , SaRSCEEES AGRI- 
») CULTURIST, Racine, W 


@] BUxS 4 os. 50,00 
; 


lines. 50,000 
WOMAN’S WORK, Athens, 


66 ]N her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
= C four male ‘ates of the Pacific 
ist" Harper’s Week 

\ CYNICAL, critical —S exhaustive analysis of 
j the advertisement and its praction oa 

tion to business will be sent on recei cents 
It tells truths in the plainest, forcib e 1 
by a man who knows the use of words. 

JNO. MANNING, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
-- 
BOOKS. 

( pias Drechs pone and sold. Send stamp for 
Address A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 North 


— proven. 


dress 


7th st St Louis, Mo 
D ANGER SIGNALS, a manual! of practical hints 
for general advertisers. Price, by mail, 50 
es PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., 
New Yor! 


it) A’ D-SUGGESTER © is th ” is the ‘title of 2 beckiies 

ed by Nelson Chesman & Co.. St. 
Louis, re It {contains about 50°" catchy” “jitus- 
trations, applicable to —— apoees 
articles. icely printed, convenient form 
Price 25 cents. 

\ MERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY for 
é 1895 (issued yt ). bes and re- 
ports the circulation o: n 
riodicals. Pays a 
where a le 3 is not eneerded © 
rating in with facts ph. b 
statement in in detail if signed and dated 
reward to first person who shows any such 
st atement to have ~ r untrue. 000 

31 cents extra f t 

* “Address GEO. *. ROWELL 

ay 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


& co 


, Publ 


> 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
[= YANK, Boston, Mass., 100,000 monthly. 


.) 472 SUBS., formerly content with week 
9 news, now read Rockland, Me., DAILY rf 
Ly you advertise ~ in, Ohio ¥ we results. 
For particulars . LA eCOsTE, 38 
oe Row, New Tork, 
Trson equanilian in PRINTERS’ INK 
yt the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one yer. 
<¢ | N her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four i of the Pacific 
Coast.” ~ Harper's 
OF Tee pra rs that bring results. 
I H. ee papers Row, New York. 
Agent ) & pay -- 24 s only. 
I N all America there are are only eight semi-month.- 
lies which have so large a crouetion as the 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


RE you advertising in Ohio! We invite your 
Aidention tothe ‘Da Times 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. Service good and prompt. 


ours for newspaper, book one. catalogue illus 

trating by up- to-date methods. See our spec- 
imens and prices. SANDERS ENGRAVING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ANDSOME illustrations and initials for mag. 
Rg oe | eneral be. AML 


= e pare cuts free 
JAN ILLUSTRA TI G CO. "Wowerk, J 


( yt 8 R illustrated ao are “e the best mer b ane 
If you ec E paper 
or want something better than now - write 
us. ILLUSTRATED WE E KLY, Topeka, Kansas. 
I RAWINGS to fit your ads. Little outline 
=~ are fifty cents ; d 





more. LAs no pay. Let's hear from 
you. R. WILLA 8, 8 L. & T. Bldg., Wash.,D.C. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lth lage or more 

without display, 25 cents a line. With display or 
fa type the Aap is 50 cents a line. Must 
nded in one week in advance 








ARKANSAS. 
THE ARKANSAS 


DAILY GAZETTE 


Published at Little Rock, to keep up with the 
a of enterprisi new rs and 


yy tation as the jeadi 

Sele recently placed a ry 

genthaler typeretting machines in its office and 
added other notes improvements to enable it 

to produce a r paper and thus enhance its 

value to adv 


CALIFORNIA. 


LWAYS AHEAD—Los Angeles Trugs, So Cal.’s 
great daily. Circulation over 14,000, 
= which San eR fruit-growing district of 
ich Jose is the center is thoroughly 
pe: by the San Jose MerncuRY. Sam cop- 
ies free. For advertisi) rates in daily or 
weekly address San Jose, 


THE WAVE, a Pacific Coast a 


{ae 18 World id ‘blag, Ker political weekiy. cicly att 
or’ 1 Kew weekly 
York, N. Y., sole age 13, 000 guaranteed. 
[ss aXARISeS has a larger daily Growieten 
than ~— pe eee y moreing prowe 3 n San 
weet eat of Chi ile the oe 
o1 w weekly 
ago, ie, 


ac- 
corded to an 7 peers we ot Gok Missouri.” 
Printers’ Ink, tasue of July 3, 
INDIANA. 
WHE COURIER, idionsoets. The leading 


inter-State 5 gad al. Circulation, 
3,500. CHAS. H. STEWA! ART, pub. Write forrates. 


IOWA. 


UALITY as well as quantity are important 
considerations for an advertiser. The TELE 

, Dubu i: ye ives its patrons be th. 

Many of “3 d leading advertisers are 


LOUISIANA. 

















Frenstoce, Cal., 





Francisco 
of any daily w 
EXAMINER 























S W. PRESBYTERIAN, New Orleans, weekly 
over Ala., . Fia., La., Miss., Tenn., Tex. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


3 CENTS for 40 words. 6 Daily EvTer- 
e Prise, Brockton, Mass. reulation 7,000. 
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E HOME TREASURY, =, Maine, 
T proves ts 50,000 copies per mon’ " 


T= Mansfield (Ohio) era proved circulati 
—daily 3,000, weekly 5,000 copies. 





M 
Asia [DS in THE INDEPENDENT, ; Farmington, e. 


ARGEST cire’n of an ony Prohibition m paper 
nation: BEACON AND Era, Springfield 





MICHIGAN. 


Bee or _™ a ene: Every citi- 








Me | 00 50 DEMOCRAT Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
should be on your list. 





gg y COURIERS ER-HERALD. Daily, 6,000; 
unday, 7,000; weekly, 14,000. 


eee! Sl COURIER-HERALD is delivered di- 
rectly into the homes by its own carriers. 


in AGINAW ray RIER-HERALD, caren 
in No. ‘Mich. Full Assnc'd Press hes. 


AGINAW pall, ae ms 3 Weekly NEWS. i 
Snr ns in the Saginaw Valiey, Mic 


AaINAW COC COUR is 
Ss newspaper in Worthern Michigan 
mo exce, 








inf 
COSTE, : 38 Park Row. New ‘York. 


" MISSISSIPPI. 


HE WATCHMAN has a 


splendid ‘i i Send 

jum. 
ware rates. JAS. M. 
Pu , Miss. 


MISSOURI. 
Kk , daily exceeding 
G™ T in with the doctors of the South- 
HERALD touches. 
MONTANA. 
r ‘HE LIVI 


a H 
ell bome pete Cireulation exceeds 1.000. 
— ‘ANDARD. Circulation three 


times grote than that of gay her aly 
NEW eve 


OE ne base 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
orrs 








circulation 
and isa 
r sam 

ALKER. 




















JERSEY 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. 
Circulation 


me 1. | 
Advertisers find [T PAYS! 





NEW YORK. 


ELMIRA 
TELEGRAI. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


—aimn—<« - 
<a 


Frank Riggarpson, General Agent. 
Reeth i, Micka Pomeesiiee, New York City. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
(PRE BORE GC EGS, Froviteace, BE Teeth 
year. 





I Pe FS best new 
respects any 20.0% 
nited States. Cireulation”-dai y 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


a Ls wey DAILY in Pennsylvania 
,000 desirable read: 
den spot es the mt? 


stone State. 
Tce SPRO 
Tithird PATRIOT. P Sree a Det ’ 
gratie, bead mg, Paper Sf State Popaibaion'ss. 000 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


fe. HE dai (yh of THE § 


lar 
South t daroline a bowke” the 
reaches over 1,000 post-offices in South Carolina 


TENNESSEE. 


THE PRIMITIVE haNey Martin, Tenn., 
largest ol n th Congress I Di 


VERMONT. 
iy Spates ts Come oan 


VIRGINIA. 





WA 

















has 
strict. 











T Wael Wed 








evening 
people, 
and is 
New man 
and 
oan 


daily. space 


Row, ew York. 
” WASHINGTON. 
Girne mans. 
is the best. 
amon sons secre 5 
is the home paper of Seattie’s 60,((« 




















[* 39, Bg a ed Seattle has on one 
Coast.” —Harper’s s Weekly. _ 


erdiux SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
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MEXICO. 


we, | BSCRIBERS of Et‘Faro are found in twen- 

tytwo 8 and Territories in Mexico. 

Mexicans in five States of the United States also 
scribe. Apartado 305, Mexico City. 


SO. & CEN. AMERICA. 


~—~For Export Trade use the _ 
PANAMA STAR & HERALD. 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
idvertisements inserted under this heading, in 
appropriate class cost 25 cents a line, for each 
rtion. One line, without dieplay or a 
ced type, inserted one 1, 62 weeks, for #13, 
nths for $6.50, 3 monthe for $3.25, or 4 habe 
#4 Display’ or black faced type charged at 50 
its a line each issue, or pth year, or #2 a 
mth, for each line of pearl 
whole ae Oy ee Fi 
s not find the heading he wants one will be 
ide to BF 2% his case. 
AGRICULTURE. 
HOME AND FARM, Louisville, Ky. 
.EEDE ‘D FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
JTRAL PRESS, Fie a Cal. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTU Rist, Racine, Wis. 


A. P. A. 
-“ae New. 











15,000 circulation al- 
ready lg de 2e. 
“Sy None teen i San b 


~_ ART. 
ART LEAGUE CHRONICLE, Leavenworth, Kan. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE HUB, 247 Broadway, New 


York. 
The leading amy =o os = 
pertains te the art of ca 
and AE ated ail over ten wor 
THE HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway, es Y. 
The a weekly paper published in the 
interests of vehicle mfrs mfre. and dealers. 


“COAL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL New York City. 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER, St. ar 
lished in the oO 
commercial travelers. Bon Bona fidecire'n, 4,650. — 
DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
WIS. DRUGGISTS’ EXCHANGE, Janesville, Wis. 
FRIENDS. 
INTELLIGENCER, Ph Philadelphia. Es 
FRUIT TF GROWING. 
THE GRAPE BELT, Dunkirk, N.Y. 6,000guaran’d. 
HISTORICAL. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, a 
Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic Heredit. 
Societies of the United States of 

copies, 120 


for rates and 
8. Sixth 8t., Indelphis, a 
HOMEOPATHY. 
HOM@OPATHIC RECORDER, Phila., Pa. 
HOUSEHOLD. 
WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, St. Louis. Monthly. 
INSURANCE. 
IF you want to reach a class, advertise in the 
Chass of Insurance 


A.PLA 





FRIENDS’ 


hiieh 
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FASHIONS. 


Qu EEN OF FASHION, N. Y. City. 
"7 Kant A million copies a yea 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weakly. 


INSURANCE AND BUILDING LOAN. 


THE ENSIGN, St. Thomas, Ont., monthly, 10,000 
among insured, property owners, investors, etc. 


JEWISH. 


JEWISH SPECTATOR, } Memphis, 1 Tenn., and New 
Orleans, La. Oldest best, most widely 
circulated Southern ~~ + paper. 

LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 

LITERATURE. 

THE WAVE, San Francise 0, Cal. 

LUMBER. 
80. LUMBERMAN, Nashville,Tenn. Covers South. 
MEAT AND PROVISIONS. 
The National Provisioner, N. 
MEDICINE. 


LEONARD’S ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL JOUR- 
NAL, Detroit, Mich. Circulation over 10,000. 


MEDICINE AND sU RGERY. 


MEDICAL SENTINEL, sworn cir. Portland, Or. 
WESTERN MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
REPORTER, &t. Joxeph, Mo 


MILITARY. 
CANADIAN MILITARY GAZETTE, Montreal ,Que. 
Only publication of its class in Canada. 
“MIN. ING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco. 
PAINTING. 
ym A paces ATING, 247 Broad- 
ay, N. he finest and most complete 


paaear published for the trade—one inane 
werth more than price of a year’s sub’n. 
PARKS AND CEMETERIES. 
PARK AND CEMETERY, Chicago. Monthly. 
ee 
PAs. 


AND PR ss, Fatieietphte, Ya, 


world of 
sively to ployi y. aba. circu 
siv emplo an 
ithographers, posts binders, pia 


18,000 weekly. 


Y., Chicage. 


exclu- 
ters, 
blank book 


RELIGION. 
THE PACIFIC CHURCHMAN, San Francisco, 
Cal. Oldest and representative ¥; pal 
Enters Sist vol. Aug., 
SECRET SOCIETIES. 
THE LODGE RECORD, Watertown, New York. 
SOCIETY. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
SPANISH. 


REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888. I 
Spanish circulation in — a 
in all languages : 46 V .. N. Y. City. 


SUNDAY raubene: 


ELMIRA, N. Y., hs - camel Circulation over 
100,000 Copies wee eekly 


TEXT! LE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD, New York City. 
‘WELSH. 


YDRYCH. For half engin Weakly national! or- 
Lf iano ae ae 


| — fl eT 
For 
DRYCH, buce’ SY 


WOMEN. 


ae OF FASHION, = York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 
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From JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
Of WOODBURY’S DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 
Advertising “‘ WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP.”’ 


We are glad of any opportunity to express our satisfa 
tion with the service you have always given “ Woodb 
Facial Soap” in your cars, and believe you have invaria 


given more than was bargained for. 











From G.'S. CURTIS, Sec’y, 
THE STEWART, HOWE & MAY COPPANY, NEW YORK. 
Manuf’rs S. H. & M. SKIRT BINDINGS. 


Being firm believers in advertising, and in street car ad- 
vertising especially as a valuable supplement to newspaper 
advertising, we take great pleasure in saying that the 
street car ads which you have placed for us have brought 
us very satisfactory results, and we consider the lines which 
you control as among the most desirable mediums. 
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From K. B. NEWELL, Advertising Manager, 
THE AMBRICAN CEREAL COMPANY, New York and Chicago. 


Advertising QUAKER OATS and PETTIJOHN’S 
BREAKFAST FOOD. 


We have a high opinion of the value of street car adver- 
tising, as is shown by the number of cars we are now using 
thr oug 1out the country. Upon the reader of an advertise- 

f his mind is not preoccupied at the time with other 

s, this, it seems to me, is a special advantage of 

horse car advertising—that people read the advertisement 

when they are at leisure and have not much else to think 

Will say that we have always been satisfied with the 
services rendered by you. 











From HARRY A. TAYLOR, 
Manager Adv’g Department of the ‘‘ KAYSER PATENT 


FINGER TIPPED” GLOVES. 


aMe"a"s"s"s"s"s"s"p's "e's 's's'o"s"n'n's's'n"s's's'n's's'e's's's's's's's's's's'c's e's 


— 1 Sell space in street cars have said so much about its merits that there is 
ve e left for me toadd. The many things they have said about its mute appeal 
t the passenger, ‘ ‘staring him in the face when he has a long ride be ore him and 

nnot get away from it,”’ etc., etc., is tomy notion about correct. 

ny case one of your cards did it. it read something like this: “If you read this 

rs will read yours.”” It was so much to the point that it set me thinking ; 

at result, a reference to your ledver will probably be the best answer, as I find 

)king up my books that my contract with you this year was six times more than 
ve years ago, when I first began. 

The advertising man of “* See that hump? "’ fame, embodies in his remark, “* Catches 

e eye and holds it too,’’ a most applicable phrase to street car advertising. | 

nly am a believer in it, and on one point you and I always agree, my contract is 
ever large enough to suit either one of us. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


tw Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two Dollarsa year. Five Cents a copy ; 
Five Dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 
After December 31 the sul or ag price will be 
increased to — Dollars a 
te Publishers to TS boceibe for PRINT- 
me Ink for the t benefit of pattern 4 patrons 
can obtain special terms on — 
wz nae, printed from it te always 
possibl toe ig 8 new ; edition of five hundred 
ae ny number at same rate. 
has not paid for it is 
because some one 
bed in . Every r is 
stopped at the expiration of the time ‘or. 
New York Orrices: No. to Spruce Street. 
CHICAGO AGENTS, 
Bennam & Incranam, Room 24, 145 La Salle St. 


LONDON AGENT, 
F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 21, 1895. 
AN ad may have as much individu- 
ality as a man. 














A poor ad lowers the reputation of 
a good house. 





WHEN you write an ad, put yourself 
in the reader’s place. 








MANY advertisers think that the 
only good advertisement is the big ad- 
vertisement. 


THERE should be depth to an ad— 
but it should not be so deep that the 
ordinary reader can’t touch bottom. 





Goop advertising may temporarily 
sell poor goods, but poor advertising 
will not sell good goods even tempo- 
rarily. 








‘THE department stores crowd out 
the small dealers only in the propor- 
tion that their advertisements crowd 
out those of the small dealers. 





ELEcTRIC force is intense in quality 
only when it is concentrated in quan- 
tity. The same is true of advertising 
force. It can go to waste in volumes 
if it lacks power. 


THE Chicago Dispatch in less than 
six months took second place among 
the Chicago evening newspapers in cir- 
culation and advertising patronage.— 
Joseph R. Dunlop. 


Don’T try to tell too much in an ad- 
vertisement. If your story is long, cut 
it a and 4 yt ago on the instal- 

plan. matter and white 


or tea area 
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Some men think because they pay 
3,000 for a page in papers like the 
Youth's Companion or Ladies’ Home 
Journal they should put in just ten 
times the matter they would in a | 
of magazine space costing $300. 


THE Lvening Star, of Washing 
D. C., is taken in at 96 per cer 
all the buildings in Washington « 
pied by white people. No other daily 
in America can truthfully make a state- 
ment that will compare with this. 


JosePpH R. DUNLOP, proprieto 
the Chicago Dispatch, says that that 
paper is the biggest paper of its size in 
the world. Everybody admits that it 
is the most respectable daily in Chi- 
cago. The Dispatch is very close to 
the Chicago heart. 





By the census of 1890 the center of 
population was in latitude 30° 11 5( 
and longitude 85° 32’ 48”, at a point a 
little west of south of Greensburg, the 
county seat of Decatur County, Indi- 
ana. Between 1880 and 1890 this cen- 
ter moved westward about 48 miles and 
northward about 9 miles. 


Tue fact that an ad written in de- 
fiance of all accepted rules for adver- 
tisement writing has brought returns, 
is no indication that it is a good ad. 
It simply shows that even a poor adver- 
tisement can occasionally bring returns, 
and that a better one would bring better 
returns. 

—_— 

WHEN mention was made in these 
columns not long since of the excellent 
methods that prevail in the office of 
Special Agent J. E. Van Doren, every 
reader remarked, ‘‘ That.is so." But 
when a little later Mr. Van Doren came 
in and contracted with the ‘Little 
Schoolmaster”’ for $9,650 worth of 
space, to be used within a year, to an- 
nounce the superlative qualities as ad- 
vertising media possessed by the papers 
he represents, and especially by the 

Cincinnati, O., Commercial Gazette, 
Lincoln, Neb.. ; State Journal 
Mobile, Ala., R ister, 


Richmond, Va., ispatch, 
St. Paul, Mina., 


Min lis, Minn. a. ribune, 
ashville, Tenn., American, 


it became more a it than ever be- 
fore that-for once PrinTerRs’ INK had 
hit the nil squarely on the head 
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5 THE diamond gains sparkle and 
while being reduced in the cut- 
rocess, so the average ad may be 
more efficient by a discerning 
1 of trimming down and pol- 


[HE strongest point in favor of the 
Washington Séar is that the people 
it to be loyal to Washington, 
know that it has nothing for sale 
columns except advertising. 
——— 


MERCHANTS often say to their cus- 
‘‘If you do not see what you 
If merchants do 


tomers - 


want, ask for it.’’ 


t see as much trade as they would 
-e, let them ask for it through the 
lumns of their local papers. 


| HOSE newspaper men out West who 
believe that advertising is a fake and 
ahumbug, and are banded together 
to keep each other in countenance and 
stay each others’ hands, vide story of 
Moses, still have a loophole open by 
means of which they may appeal to 
the advertising world through the 
columns of Printers’ INK. Almost 
every publisher of the Dual State Ass. 
variety has a special agent at the East, 
and he is, im a way, a sort of wicked 
partner who may advertise where he 
will and pay for it himself. It is a 
little luxury of his own. When his 
principal, urged by the frowns of his 
confederates in conclave, writes a mild 
protest, the matter is adjusted to the 
satisfaction of all, The special, having 
made a trade, stands by it ; his princi- 
pal is powerless—and so glad. 


Ws. H. RAMSDELL, business mana- 
ger of the Buffalo Express, in speaking 
of the Buffalo papers, says the Morning 
Express is at the head of the 2-cent 
papers in Buffalo, and that there is no 
question at present as to the fact that 
the actual edition of the Ssnday //- 
lustrated E. largely exceeds the 
combined edition of all other Buffalo 
Sunday The week-day issues 
of the Evening News, Mr. Ramsdell 
asserts, are known to be nearly, if not 
fully or even exceeding, 60,000 copies, 
but the News selis hardly a 
fourth of that number. ‘‘It would be 
no more unfair,’’ continues Mr. Rams- 
dell, ‘‘ to credit the Daily Express with 
issuing 63,000 because the Sunday 
issue reached that than it is to 
credit the Sunday edition of the Vews 
with 60,000 because that number of the 
.Vews is sold on week days.” 
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Apropos of the proposed change in 
the subscription price of PRINTERS’ INK 
from two dollars to five dollars a year, 
some loving and well meaning sub- 
scribers express themselves unable to 
comprehend how the paper can be so 
much improved as to be worth two 
and a half times its present value. 
All subscribers, without exception, ad- 
mit that, until they saw it, they never 
could have conceived how PRINTERS’ 
INK could have been made one-half 
as valuable as it is and has been. 
Fortunately, however, the subscriber 
has no need to trouble himself on the 
subject. No judicious father or mother 
will undertake to map out in advance 
the lines of growth in beauty and virt- 
ue that will be so notable in the prog- 
ress of the favorite son or daughter 
during the year tocome. Such things 
cannot be measured with a tape line 
or expressed in figures. Every sub- 
scriber may rest assured that PrintT- 
ERs’ INK will make great advances in 
worth, usefulness, virtue and beauty, 
and that the time is not far distant 
when even the wicked, though seem~- 
ingly virtuous, Mr. Wanamaker will 
have a feeling of thankfulness that, 
when he thought he had the power to 
kill little Printers’ INK, he was not 
permitted to follow the bent of his 
evil genius, and will regard with joy 
the thought that his hand was stayed 
by an over-ruling Providence and a 
Democratic majority. It is admitted 
on all sides that PRINTERS’ INK does 
get at the meat in advertising ques- 
tions with ease and directness. As 
a matter of fact, that is the milk in 
its cocoanut. A poetical admirer from 
Texas, who is blessed with that keen- 
ness of vision that belongs to the seer, 
writes to say that he even now beholds 
the great future that is in store for 
PRINTERS’ INK, and watches with 
wonder and awe its steady upward 
flight, reaching weekly and yearly to 
a higher plane of usefulness and a 
higher schedule of rates, and sends, 
without compensation, or desire for 
compensation, the following beautiful 
comparisons : 

Little streams oft water fairest meadows ; 
And the bird that flutters least is the longest 
on the wing. 

In the upward flight of PrinTERs’ 
Ink our friend from Texas may be as- 
sured there will never be a flutter. 


STRONG language in an ad sometimes. 
suggests weakness in its writer. 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS AND THE 
COUNTRY PRESS. 


A TYPICAL ADDRESS—A TRIUMPH 
OF THE EMBALMER’S ART. 

In the National Journahst for July, 
which appears, with commendable 
promptness, early in August, PRINT- 
ERS’ INK finds a paper read be- 
fore the New York Press Association 
by one Henry G. Bishop, who probably 
stole it from some old paper printed 
in the war times, for the same sentences 
have been rehashed for every Press 
Association held during the past thirty 
years. Mr. Bishop blows the same 
bubbles, the audience watches the 
rainbow hues; they burst; but soap 
and water are perennial, and every year 
young men grow up, are supplied with 
a pipe, and a new set of the same old 
bubbles are filled with breath; they 
burst and disappear. They do not do 
any good—but neither do they do any 
harm. Master Bishop’s subject is the 
advertising agent. PRINTERS’ INK will 
proceed to the useless, needless task of 
puncturing some of his bubbles. 


The majority of us are connected with 
average country weekly newspapers and most 
of us have experienced more or less annoy- 
ance and possibly much loss through blindly 
i itions sent us by adver- 





r BS t ie - a 
tising agents. 

The natural remedy for this would 
seem to be, don’t accept blindly ; use 
some common sense. 

These individuals are for the most part ex- 
ceedingly clever and seductive in their 
ethode. and they write so ae and 
coo so dovelike that we are more than likely 
to be drawn into their way of thinking and 
almost be led to imagine that they are our 
best friends. 

When a customer, whether adver- 
tising agent or otherwise, coos ‘‘ dove- 
like’’ it is wise to wait till he gets 
down to business. 

Some of them are more liberal and easier to 
get | with than others, but, taken for all 

all, they appear to be as soulless as the 
proverbial corporations. 

Souls are not needed in business, 
and corporations, and agents as well, 
are good customers if you get good 
terms, and if you are a grown-up man 
you make your own terms for your 
own services. 

J Who omens, Pears meni Ne the first 

pro » « * revi: roposi- 
tidn,? and the ling letters, whic pa ev 
almost imply that un we accept their 
— either we or they or both will be 
Tu 

If not acceptable, they are still worth 
half a cent a pound for waste paper. 
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Usually the first proposition is ba 
the assumption that we publishers 
ignorant that we do not know wha 
Papers cost us to produce. 

If the assumption is well fo 
the agent may do well to bas: 
proposition upon it. 

Or that we are so wealthy that 
afford to run the papers for our amu 
and some other person’s profit. 

That sort of publisher does n 
that sort of thing. 

In their first proposition they will a 
to give their advertisement a special p 
at top of column and alongside reading 
ter on local page, with no other advert 
matter adjoining, and for this service 
will pay from two to three dollars an in 
year, less “‘ usual commission.” 

There is no harm in asking. S 
times they get it. 

If we should presume to question the equity 
of such an offer we shall be favored wi: 
a long letter and a “ revised proposition, 
which we shall be told that after great 
suasion they have induced their client 
allow them to waive the little matter of 
mission, which they gladly do in order 
confer upon us the benefit of some of 
advertising. 

These communications are worth 
half a cent a pound for waste paper 

Then, if we do not bite, the tussle really 
je an and we are favored with a number of 
effusive epistles which waste our time and ex 
haust our patience. 

When patience is exhausted a wise 
man will cease reading. 

Some of them not only offer these rates but 
ropose to pay us in “ printing materials’ at 
ull list prices. 

These offers the wise publisher will 
not accept unless he thinks the ma- 
terial worth more to him than the space 
and service demanded. .He cannot be 
compelled to accept. 

I had such an offer recently from a wel! 
known firm with which probably most of ) 
are acquainted ep ition was to pay 
me one hundred dollars, less usual. commis 
sion for twenty-two inches of space, for fifty- 
two weeks. 

This looks like a pretty good offer 
It was worth considering and we rather 
think that if Bishop had accepted it 
the agent would have had the worst of 
the bargain that time. 

I took some pains to write and get a t! 
ough understanding of the true inwardne: 





the pi ition, and after three or four let 
ters each way, I reduced it to the following 
results : 


For twenty-two inches of space weekly, for 
fifty-two weeks, they proposed to pay me one 
hundred dollars, less twenty-five per cent, 
which meant seventy-five dollars net. But 
as this seventy-five dollars was to be paid in 
printing materials at full list prices, and as ! 
could go to om vie founder and buy such 
goods at one-third off for cash, the actual 
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t which they proposed to pay was fifty 


Kkemedy. Bishop must have shown 
lf about as big a nuisance to those 
unders as the advertising agent 
him. He was, however, at 

nd of the negotiation, no more 

| to take the agent's offer than 

s to buy of the type founder for 


t is, for fifty-two insertions of twenty- 
hes of matter they proposed to pay 
the rate of about $2.25 aninch. But 
not all, Some of this matter was 
typed and some had to be set, and the 
uld be changed every two weeks, so 
alculated, from the samples of copy 
e, that the composition and changes 
st at least twenty-five dollars, and 
eal and actual rate per inch per year 
I should get would be little more than 
llar! This is not an imaginary case 

t an actual fact. 

This shows that young Bishop con- 
sidered this proposal pretty seriously 
ind came pretty near swallowing the 
hook. It goes to show that the agent 
cannot be too careful if he does not 
wish to now and then get the worst 
end of the trade. 

He read another proposition showing that 
about what would really cost the editor in 
good money out of pocket $131.25 he was 
asked to give for $40.00. So we are asked to 
give service worth at the lowest estimate 
$131.25 for $40.00! 

(his appears to have been another 
case where young Bishop almost swal- 

wed the bait. The agent should be- 
ware or he will get stuck next time. 

Was there ever anything so preposterous ? 

Never was anything more preposter- 
jus than Bishop? 

And this proposition was printed in cold 
type and sent to papers all over the State, 
some of which have circulations reaching 

several thousand copies a week. 

No publisher should get excited 
ver proposals ‘‘in cold type.’’ If un- 

eptable they are still worth half a 

nt a pound, 

it not time we called a halt ? 

Young Bishop ought at this point to 

ve been requested to sit down. 

Is it not time we stiffened our backs and re- 

ed to have any dealings with parties who 

make such offers? 
He cannot 
ffen his back. A man who talks as 
loes has no more backbone than an 
gle worm. In these times no one 
uld be discouraged from making an 
er. It need not be accepted. One 
the worst. nuisances advertising 
rents have to contend with is the 
iding of letters from publishers who 


Here Bishop is wrong. 
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do not accept and feel obliged to write 
long letters about it. The wise pub- 
lisher, when he does not like an offer, 
sells it for old paper. He don’t waste 
postage. 

My object in reading this paper is twofold. 
First I desired to place the facts before you 
in all their naked reality and, secondly, I de- 
sired to suggest a remedy for the existing 
state of things. 

Here was told what everybody 
knows, what interests no sensible man, 
what has no remedy and needs none. 

The remedy can be stated in fewer words 
than the facts, yet you may not be so ready 
to accept it. 

No one wants a remedy for what he 
finds desirable. 

Too many of us are eager to get business 
at any price. 

Who is not? At any fair price? 

And are fearful of appearing to dictate 
terms to our masters, the advertising agents. 

Oh, Bishop! Are you not ashamed 
of yourself? ‘‘ Our Masters!”’ 

But just as surely as I am standing here 
we could soon remedy the evils of which we 
complain if we would refuse to accept propo- 
sitions on any terms but our own. 

Who ever heard of a sensible man 
making a trade that he did not wish 
to make? 

The agents are as dependent upon us as we 
are upon them, and they are bound to have 
our space on some terms. 

Well, hardly, especially when the 
proposal is printed in ‘‘cold type.” 
Those are generally of the take it or 
leave it order and answers if not accept- 
ances are an unmitigated nuisance. 
Still these proposals are worth half 
a cent a pound. 

Let us make those terms, instead of accept- 
ing anything which they offer, and when a 
proposition is presented let us carefully ex- 
amine it and not blindly put our signature to 
our own death warrants, 

Bishop at this point would have done 
well to have advised the assembled 
members to go under shelter when 
it rains, and not to swallow food with- 
out masticating it. Probably a sug- 
gestion that a man ought not to bite off 
his own nose would have been thought 
timely and rather wise—coming from 
Bishop. 

Few agents make their best offers first and 
it is as natural for them to make second and 
third propositions as to do anything else. 

This is true ; and the fact stands in 
marked contrast to the practice of 
newspaper men who, as is well known, 
do make their best offers first and never, 
never, NEVER make a second or third 


proposition, 
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You will notice that their printed matter 
and rubber stamps are all prepared for these 
contingencies and they are most agreeably 
surprised when a first proposition is returned 
with the publisher’s signature attached. 

As a rule, in sucha case as is here 
suggested the agent’s clerk who reads 
and notes the acceptance is not so much 
exhilarated but that a letter from a 
man like Bishop telling why he does 
not accept will serve to ‘take the starch 
out of him. What an untold blessing 
is the rubber stamp! How useful in 
closing a correspondence with a youth 
like Bishop. 

Do they laugh at such persons in their 
sleeves? Most likely they do; but it is time 
that we did some of the laughing and they 
did some of the losing. 

The agent’s young assistant often 
does do a good deal of laughing ; but he 
must go right on opening and sorting 
the letters. He has three piles gener- 
ally: First, Acceptances. Second, 
Terse statements : ‘* This will cost ’’— 
stating the amount—with no argu- 
ment. Third, Cranks. Bishop's let- 
ter would doubtless go in the pile last 
designated. 

Brother editors and publishers, we have 
the remedy in our own hands. 

Surely. Only the idiots among them 


need to be told so at this late day. 


Let us severally and collectively set our 
faces against these ruinous advertising 
propositions. 

By all means but don’t talk about it. 

And then we shall have no difficulty in get- 
ting better terms. 

If the paper is worth the higher 
price asked it will be paid—some- 
times, not always. 

In conclusion, let me say that while the 
foregoing applies to many of the agents, 
there are, nevertheless some of the others 
who make no such attempts to take undue 
advantage of us and with such I am proud 
to do business. 

This closing clause is the meanest 
paragraph in the whole outfit. It is 
the sort of stuff that makes the deserv- 
ing agent very sick indeed. He is 
abused all through the lecture and the 
saving clause is tacked on so that it 
may be applied ta any icular agent 
who may be so foolish (so like Bishop) 
as to get excited over a matter that is of 
no earthly account 

It has been asked in classic literature 
‘On what-meat doth this our Czsar 
feed that he is so ee 
There is a food that will do wonders 
for Bishop—It is MELLIN'’S. 


ee onal 
He had not wealth, he had not fame; 
He advertised and they both came. 
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BOOKS FOR ADVERTISING 
POSES. 

A New York publishing hou 
sues a library of popular novels, \ 
are mailable at second-class rat« 
consist, up to the present time, of 
two hundred volumes, any o1 
which an advertiser may by 
arrangement have mailed to a: 
dress he chooses for the surpr 
small sum of four cents a copy. 
story is told in the following ci: 

Office of 
Grorce Munro’s Sons. 
27 Vandewater St., New York. 
New York, July 30, 18 

GenTLEMEN—If you intend to use 
as premiums to advertise and increa 
sale of your goods, we think that M 
Library of Popular Novels, of which w 
you a sample copy, will answer your p 
very well. 

Should you decide to use these b 
means of the coupon system or otherwis 
will mail them for you postage free t 
addresses in the United States or ¢ 
(except New York City), upon receipt 
cents per copy 

We any ‘the catalogues of some 
houses which are at present using large 
tities of them. Inclosed find stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. 

Yours truly, GsorGe Munro's Xx 

Among the books to be had ap; 
the names of many well known 
for instance, The Yellow Aster, ‘ 
mille, The Starling, and Robert | 
Stevenson’s Kidnapped. Messrs. G 
Munro’s Sons also publish The S« 
side Library, The Library of An 
ican Authors, The Old Sleuth 
brary, The Calumet Series, | 
Deutsche Library, The Laurel | 
brary, The Boys’ Dashaway Ser 
and Munro’s Library of Popu 
Novels. 


VALUABLE TO EVERY ONE. 
Printers’ Inx is one of the most practi 
periodicals in the world. There is not a 
aragraph init. It is never laid aside unt 
it is read, when once taken up. A man w! 
takes Printers’ Inx will learn the philoso; 
of advertising better than from any ot 
source. It is valuable to every one, no mat 
ter what his business may be.—/uniata 
. Huntingdon, 
—e 
THE MEDIUM AND THE AD. 


The best place to put an advertisement 
in the paper that enjoys the confidence of (1 
community. I believe that the smading 0! 

r gh on the advertisements 
ther thought wh 
which was 
2 2 a remark made to me 
M. ‘Gillam, Hesaid: “A y pare 
oan a sleepy age 5 oe n ale 
wide-awake, 


progressive sheet ste 
like. that-sort of thing—or fifts then 
its level.”—Charles Austin Bates. 
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DUAL STATE ASSOCIATION, 


ON ARCHER ASKS SPECIAL AGENT 
IS WHAT HE THINKS OF ITS POL- 
HE TALKS GUARDEDLY, OF 
SE—BUT INDORSES ADVERTIS- 
(IN PRINTERS’ INK AND BELIEVES 
THE SPECIAL AGENTS DO—THEY 
l GET ALONG WITHOUT IT—HE 
r TRY TO—HELPS HIM ENOR- 
Ly —‘‘HOW CAN ANYBODY 
W ABOUT A NEWSPAPER IF IT 
ADVERTISED ?’’—THE ADVER- 
ED PAPER IS THE WINNER EVERY 
HE SEES NO REASON FOR THE 
ASSOCIATION ACTION, 


nt into the office of Mr. C. E. 

) Temple Court Building, New 

City, to ask him what he thought 

the policy of the newspaper as- 

ms of Chicago, Minneapolis 

Paul in refusing to advertise 

lves in the advertis- 

riodicals. 

ent to see Mr. Ellis 

se he not only repre- 

one of the papers in 

ul, namely the Giode, 

so represents a list of 

prominent publica- 

He is traveling con- 

y among the general 

rtisers and general ad- 

sing agents all over the 

ntry ; knows the adver- 

mind as thoroughly 

ny advertising man in America, 

ised to be half owner and man- 

if the J. L. Stack & Co. advertis- 
gency in St. Paul and Chicago. 

Furthermore, Mr. Ellis is a man 
with the courage of his convictions. 

It was right im the middle of one of 

Mr. Ellis’ busy days—summer time is 

as busy as winter time, fall time 

pring time with the special agent 

who has the best interests of his pub- 

utions at heart—but Mr. Ellis, on 

earning the mature of my errand, laid 

aside everything else and went into 

the subject with characteristic earnest- 


n 


C. E. 


What he says probably represents 
pretty nearly what is believed, if not 


said, by the leading ial agents of 
New York‘City. Infact, I have it in 
nd to goto some of them and ask 
them if they do not agree with what 
Mr. Ellis has said in the following in- 
ferview : 
‘Mr. Ellis, are you familiar with 
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the arrangement between the Chicago 
newspapers whereby they agree not to 
advertise themselves, except by circu- 
lars, and with the similar arrangement 
between the papers in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, one of which you repre- 
sent ?”’ 

‘* There is such an association.” 

**t would like to ask you to express 
your views pretty freely on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Ellis, especially from the 
point of view of a special representa- 
tive. 

PREACHING WITH PR 

‘While I am 
ing on any action which 
by the publishers of the 
I represent, in a general way, I should 
certainly hold, with a great deal of 
emphasis, that such an arrangement is 
greatly to the detriment of the papers 
themselves, and, in explanation of my 
position, I would say tha‘, while it is 
admitted that the largest income of 
the newspaper is from the 
advertising which it prints 
in its columns, yet the posi- 
tion taken by associations 
in refusing to its members 
the privilege of using pub- 
lications which reach the 
advertiser, puts them in a 
one-sided position—that is, 
while preaching from the 
text that all advertising is 
good, yet refusing to do it or 
allow it to be done by mem- 
bers of the association.”’ 

‘Then you believe this sort of ad- 
vertising helps newspapers ?’’ 

‘*T advise every paper that I repre- 
sent to do judicious advertising in me- 
diums which in my opinion best reach 
the advertisers whose business is likely 
to be most benefited by the use of its 
columns.”’ 

‘*What mediums do you consider 
best for this purpose?’ 

‘*Those mediums which are pub- 
lished regularly, either weekly or 
monthly.’’ 

‘*Do you believe this benefit to be 
direct or indirect?” 

‘Indirect, almost entirely.”’ 

“In what way?’’ 

“Tt is v@ry hard to trace just how 
any order comes, that is sent to any 
particular publication. I consider per- 
sonal solicitation, advertising in the 
publications above referred to, and cir- 
cular work, each and all] necessary."’ 

‘““Do you believe that the interests 
of the newspaper should be promoted 


ACTICING. 

to comment- 
may be taken 
papers which 


averse 


Ets. 
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through advertising in just the same 

way as any other advertiser—that is, 

pursuing the same methods and gov- 

erned by the same general advertising 

principles ?”’ 

EASY TO GET BUSINESS FOR 
TISED PAPERS. 

‘*That is the plan of which I ap- 
prove. I will say here that those 
papers which I represent that allow me 
to do considerable advertising for them, 
are easiest to get advertising for, and re- 
quire much less urgent solicitation.”’ 

‘*Do you ever take pains to find out 
whether or not your advertisements in 
PRINTERS’ INK are read ?’”’ 

‘They often say, ‘ we have seen your 
advertising, and it is good’; or, ‘I see 
you are advertising very freely.’ I notice 
that they are thoroughly posted on a 
great many points that they could know 
very little about if they did not read 
our edvertising. An advertiser said 
to me a few days ago: ‘I think your 
advertising in PRINTERS’ INK is the 
best advertising that appears in its 
columns.’ ’’ 

WHERE CIRCULARS FAIL. 
‘What is the matter with circulars ?’’ 
‘‘Nothing. I use them freely, and 

from my office is constantly sent a very 
large number of personally dictated let- 
ters. By circularizing, however, you 
fail to reach a great number of adver- 
tisers who may be contemplating adver- 
tising work. The time has arrived 
when intending advertisers, before 
going into the field, educate themselves 
as far as possible by reading about the 
papers they may be thinking of using. 
Advertising run continuously in publi- 
cations of this character reaches not only 
those who are advertising, but those who 
contemplate advertising. It is like buy- 
ing a bicycle—a man may not wish a 
bicycle this year or the next year, but he 
reads bicycle advertisements, and when 
the time does come to buy the bicycle, 
his mind has been influenced by bi- 
cycle advertising until his decision is 
pretty well made as to which bicycle 
be will buy. It is so with newspapers; 
when the time comes for the new ad- 
vertiser to place his contracts, he is 
pretty apt not to overlook the publica- 
tions about which he has been reading 
in his favorite journal.” 

SEEING AND BELIEVING. 

‘*Do you. believe that advertisers 
place any weight on the statements 
made regarding newspapers in the ad- 
vertising columns of advertising peri- 
odicals ?’’ 


ADVER- 
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‘* There is no reason why these 
ments should not be considered as t 
ful as though they were written 
letter, or if the same informatio 
conveyed through circulars or p< 
ally.” 

‘*Do you think the newspap: 
Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis a: 
Paul would be benefited by 
PRINTERS’ INK or similar public 
any less than the New York Sun 
and Express, the Fost and other e 
prominent and well-known pu 
tions that do advertise themselv« 

‘**T consider the publication of 1 
announcements of great value, 
cannot for myself understand 
reasons these associations have f 
fusing the privilege of advertisi: 
their members in any way they s« 
The most prominent papers in 
country, those carrying the most a 
tising, are those whose announcem« 
are in nearly every publication dey 
to the advertising interests that 

ars.’ 

Mr. Ellis began to turn the pag: 
PRINTERS’ INK. He came toa} 
occupied by the New York Suv, 
exclaimed: ‘* Why should I say, 


should any one say, it is not goo 


advertise when such papers as the New 
York Sun, Washington Star, Chicago 
Dispatch, etc., have advertisements 
PRINTERS’ INK? Those people kno 
whether it is good advertising or not, 
and they would not be in PRINT: 
INK if they were not sure of it.’’ 

‘*When you take a new paper, Mr 
Ellis, how can you get along wit! 
using the advertising periodicals 
make your initial announcements ? 

HE DON’T TRY. 

“I don’t try to get along wit 
them. I invariably advise, and 
far have been allowed to do whatever 
advertising in my own opinion is ad- 
visable.’’ 

Mr. Ellis related a case of one of 
papers, for which he used PRINT! 
INK freely at the start. In conseque 
he was able to send that paper thre¢ 
times the amount of business the first 
year that he had guaranteed. W 
making arrangements for new pa} 
he always stipulates that he shall | 
the privilege of advertising the pi 
cation. He says: ‘‘It helps me er 
mously—nor do I know how muc! 

‘Then the special agent woul 
very seriously handicapped if he 
to be denied the privilege of this ; 
of advertising ?”’ 
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I am sure I am stating a fact when 
that all the leading special agents, 

ng good papers, believe in adver- 

g them freely.’’ 
rHE BULK OF THE BUSINESS. 

Is it nota fact, Mr. Ellis, that a 
large proportion of all the adver- 

g published in leading newspapers 
le of New York City is secured by 
al representatives ?”’ 

I think so. All the advertising 
this part of the country in the 

rs which I specially represent, is 

through my office, and the bulk 
is secured by me by personal solic- 
on, but I know that I am helped 

erially by the advertising which I 

and the circular work which is 
from my office.’ 

Of two papers of equal prominence, 

ne were allowed to advertise and 

were not, would it make any dif- 
ne e? “: 

Emphatically, yes The paper 
h advertises itself most freely 
| not be of equal prominence with 
me which did not advertise at all. 
le locally it might be so consid- 

|, it certainly would not be at any 

tance from home. How could peo- 
about a paper unless you 
some method of letting them 
How could a paper 250 miles 

be known if it did not take some 

al method, and it seems to me 

t the easiest and best way is through 
blished publications that reach the 
ertiser.”’ 

Chen you believe the advertisers 
ead PRINTERS’ INK ?”’ 

I know they do.” 

Do you think there are any of 
n that do not read it?’’ 

LEADING ADVERTISERS READ P. I. 
I do not believe that any adver- 
ig manager or advertiser doing 
eral business does not read PRINT- 

’ INK as regularly as it comes to 

I am confident that every ad- 
rtiser and advertising manager in 
er to keep well informed has to 
not only the reading matter, but 
announcements of all the publica- 
ns in its columns as well, and that he 
etter pleased with papers in which 
announcements appear when they 

»w evidences of life and energy.”’ 

USING P, I, FREELY PAYS. 
‘*You use PRINTERS’ INK very freely, 
Ellis; I presume most freely of 
1y publication ?”” 
“T do.” 


‘*Then do you believe there is any 


know 


pay 
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reason why any publication that you 
represent, or is represented by any 
other special in New York, 
should not in PRINTERS’ 
INK ?”’ 

‘I believe that every one of them 
would be benefited by advertising in 
its columns.” 

‘* And suffer by not being repre- 
sented in its columns?’’ 

‘*My only answer to that is that I 
believe advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 

es ADDISGN ARCHER. 


agent 
advertise 


AN AD ON THE MOON. 


Aésthetic peopie often express great 
horror at the enterprise of the wide- 
awake advertiser, especially the man 
who decorates the face of Nature with 
paint-brush or poster. Some of these 
people have for years been more than 
half afraid to look at the full moon, 
being haunted by visions of some in- 
ventive Yankee finding a way to put a 
big, full-position ad upon it. The 
Pearline people have, in all probabili- 
ty, come as near doing it as will ever 
be accomplished. Their ‘‘Maid in the 
Moon ’”’ is admitted on all sides to be 
a happy idea ; if it is followed up—as 
no doubt it will be, the original ad al- 
ready having been reproduced in a 
number of publications—there is no 
reason why in this ‘‘woman’s age” 
the Pearline maid will not oust the 
‘*man in the moon” from his time- 
honored position, and the Mother 
Goose who makes jingles for the next 
generation will use in her rhymes 
‘*the merry maid in the moon”’ ; the 
serio-comic artist will sing that she’s 
his sweetheart, and the learned phi- 
lologist and the student of folk-lore in 
the universities of the 119th century 
will probably wrangle over the origin 
of the myth of the maid in the moon. 

In the meaatime every woman who 
has seen the Pearline ad will think of 
that washing compound every time she 
sees the full moon, and in all proba- 
bility the sales of that article will fall 
off during the dark of the moon. 

Marco Morrow, 


THE NEW ERA, 


Alackaday! and woe is me 
Where is the ancient merchantry, 

Where are the old-time tradesmen wise, 
Who “* knew too much to advertise ?”’ 

Where are their fortunes, where their stores? 
Where are the goods once on their floors ? 

Gone! They no more could hold a place 
In trade’s unresting, hurrying race. 

The men who pushed them off the brink 
Vere those who trusted printers’ ink, 
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ART ADVERTISING 
‘By L. H. Weeks. 


We hear a great deal about art in ad- 
vertising in these days ; but what about 
advertising in art? 

There are several houses in New 
York City, dealing in oil paintings, 
water colors, etchings and prints, with 
an annual trade that rivals in magni- 
tude the biggest retail stores in the 
country save a few of the great depart- 
ment establishments. New York, un- 
questionably, has the bulk of this par- 
ticular kind of business, but Chicago 
is a close second, while Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore and other cities, 
even down to those of the third and 
fourth grade have their high-grade pict- 
ure stores. But almost none of these 
advertises. Occasionally you may find 
a few-lines card of some of the more 
prominent dealers in a special newspa- 
per, or more regularly in an art or lit- 
erary periodical, but that is all. The 
size of these cards and their spiritless 
announcements show that they are 
given grudgingly or in return for read- 
ing notices in the ‘‘ Fine Arts’’ de- 


partment and without any expectation 
that profit can result from them directly. 
Auction sales of oil paintings are ad- 
vertised more extensively, but still very 
inadequately. 

To a considerable extent art adver- 


tising must be local. The picture 
dealer will draw most of his customers 
from his own locality and it will be 
quite sufficient for him to aim for this 
local trade. A constant advertising of 
his goods will not only bring in regular 
customers more frequently, but will 
eventually develop an increasing inter- 
est in such things in the community, 
and thus make new customers. 

But all advertising need not, indeed 
must not, be wholly local. Of course 
it would be unwise to spend money in 
advertising ‘pictures promiscuously as 
Castoria, Hood’s Sarsaparilla or Ri- 
pans Tabules are advertised. But im- 
portant paintings and rare etchings 
always command the attention of buy- 
ers everywhere. Treasures of those 
kinds are in the hands of only the large 
dealers of London, Paris, Berlin, Vien- 
na, New York and elsewhere. Such 
dealers ought to be constantly adver- 
tising in all the large communities, for 
the collectors of Detroit, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Atlanta and other even smaller 
places must be taken into consideration 


nowadays when so many of them 
ambitions and in means have to a gr« 
er or less extent grown beyond 

ability of the local dealer to serve th« 

Look at the tremendous success t 
attended the exhibition of Munkacs 
‘* Christ Before Pilate ’’ by Sedelmey 
the Paris art dealer, some ten ye 
ago, and again at the furore over M 
let’s ‘‘ The Angelus,” handled by 
American Art Association five y« 
ago. In both instances it was ad\ 
tising, advertising, advertising, | 
there was scarcely a man, woman 
child east of the Mississippi that 
not hear of both pictures sooner 
later. 

But those were exceptional pict 
and exhibition enterprises, some 
will say. 

Quite true, but similar if not as « 
travagant methods should bring al 
as proportionately good results all 
way through. You would not exp: 
to exploit a $10,000 Corot as you mig 
a $100,000 Rembrandt, or 
picture to sell as you would ore to 
exhibited as a panorama. 

If profuse advertising brings t! 
crowds to see ‘‘The Angelus’’ ar 
** The Christ Before Pilate,”” and e: 
hances their values so that they a 
finally sold at big figures, and if « 
umns of advertising are needed to 
terest buyers in the Morgan, 
Stewart, the Seney and other sal 
can it be doubted that in like mann: 
a public interest can be steadily mai 
tained by any establishment and t 
profitable ends? 

It is true that pictures cannot be e> 
actly advertised like dry goods, bo 
and other staple articles of necessity 
and for that very reason art advertising 
offers some distinct and interesti: 
.problems. 

To begin with, probable customers 
are intelligent, refined people, and 
planting your advertising you 
leave all others out of considerati 
For myself, I believe in both disp! 
advertising and reading matter. Cor 
trary to general experience, the forme: 
is more difficult to get than the latt: 
News about pictures and _ paint 
makes interesting reading matter, a 
nearly all newspapers publish more 
less of it, as a sort of semi-editor 
matter. Even now, with the disp! 
advertising of the picture-shop alm 
as scarce as snow on the Fourth 
July, more or less of gratuitous noti 
creeps into the art critic’s colun 


boom 
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This is the best kind of reading mat- 
ter, for it costs nothing, and really 
us the stamp of approval of the 
paper. With areasonable amount 
paid display advertising, almost any- 
r reasonable, short of bare-faced 
ry, can be had in this reading 
er department. There is no other 
inch of trade that is so favored, save 
ips the show business. 
(he display advertising is something 
difficult, but space will not per- 
ne to go into details about it here. 
Naturally the art man cannot advertise 
irgains in Bougoureous as his dry 
s neighbor proclaims bargains in 
ry, but there is no reason why his 
rtisement should not be quite as 
ig, up-to-date and catchy. 
bare catalogue of titles and 
s that usually appears in the pict- 
1uction advertisement is neither in- 
resting or inspiriting. There should 
me show of art knowledge, and, 
ve all, the advertisement should be 
» constructed that it will have an air 
efinement and artistic sense quite 
keeping with its subject and the 
class of people whom it is intended to 
nterest. 


SOME UNIQUE CAR ADS. 
Third avenue cable cars of New 
City have just received a very 
and attractive series of car jingles 
1 well-known furniture house in 
After noticing one of them 
ame sufficiently interested to look 
nore, and have succeeded in copy- 
bout ten of these jingles, which, 
ieve, run into the scores. 
eir marked peculiarity is the start- 
Dut singularly appropriate captions, 
are in red ink, the body of the 
e being in black, and the card 
rally having a very striking appear- 
Here is the one that first caught 
eye: 
REWARE OF PICKPOCKETS, and also of those 
W ften on furniture buyers impose, 
est and the cheapest of furniture firms 
OW PERTHWAIT’S, where you can get 
best terms. 
ar passes COWPERTHWAIT'S, Park 
w and Chatham Square. 


Row. 


Walking through into the adjoining 
[ found the following : 
'HE LADY STANDING in this car 
»ws well where carpet bargains are, 
ise furniture she also states 
vest at B. M. COWPERTHWAIT’S. 
in reaching the down-town ter- 
is I waited for the cars as they 


INK. 5! 
came in, and from over twenty jingles, 
all of which had a caption alluding di- 
rectly to street car travel, I selected 
some fair specimens of what will doubt- 
less prove very effective cards: 

NOTICE TO PASSENGERS using this line, 
When you want furniture that will combine 
Elegance, usefulness, cheapness as well, 
You'll find B. M. COWPERTHW AIT’ Ss 
goods to excel. 


YOUR CHANGE for the better at home will 
come 
When some furniture new you procure, 
You can get it by paying a weekly sum, 
And at COWPERTHWAIT'S barg ains 
secure. 


DON’T CROWD your house with furniture 
But have it good, you know; 

The best 

WAIL’ 


you'll from COWPERTH- 
rs, 


Whose stores are on Park Row 


aver LIVELY ! if you're on the way 

o COWPERTHWAIT' S great st ore to-day, 
Thai rir furniture and carpets too 
Are offered on good terms to you. 


PASSENGERS OFF FIRST are most likel 
o go straight to COWPERTHW AIT’ S 
store, 
And to get the pick of good furniture 
At prices unheard of before ! 


HOLD FAST to that which is really good ; 

Stick to the firm that is understood 

To be the best in the furniture line ; 

It's COWPERTHWAIT'S, where the goods 
are fine. 


DON’T MISS THIS CAR sign, traveler ! 
Its presence indicates 
That you should buy your furniture 


At B. M. COWPERTHWAIT’S. 
STOP AT ONCE if you are needing 


Furniture of any kind 
To COWPERTHWAIT'S be 
ceeding 
If the finest you would find 


YOU MUST TRANSFER your furniture trade 
To the store where best goods are disple ayed ; 
At B. M. COWPERTHWAIT'S you'll get 


Such bargains as you'll ne'er regret 


GET OUT your old carpets, and get in the new 

From COWPURTHWAIT'S, who can best 
satisfy you 

The newest in patterns, the lowest in price ; 

In quality durable, perfect and nice 


get 


straight pro 
g F 


As Messrs. Cowperthwait are strictly 
local advertisers, I do not suppose that 
they will object to PRINTERS’ INK 
producing their very original ads in 
its pages, because these ideas may 
give a very profitable hint to adver- 
tisers in other cities where the trolley 
or horse cars are used as advertising 
mediums. | They are certainly striking- 
ly original in their plan, as every 
caption is bound to not only catch the 
eye but hold the attention from its 
very appropriateness to all surface car 
passengers. C, GRAHAM. 


te- 


ee 
Smart iey’s ad takes half a page, 
Smartley’s goods are all the rage 
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HOW A BANK PRESIDENT READS 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 

‘By Hon. Thomas L. Fames,* 


(President Lincoln National Bank.) 


As I have been a newspaper man 
myself my method of reading news- 
papers is, to a certain extent, the pro- 
fessional method. I read rapidly and, 
by the intuitive power which comes to 
men who have long been in the habit 
of looking over papers, I quickly pick 
out the wheat from the chaff. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that I 
readily select the articles in which I 
take an interest. For, as a matter of 
fact, it may be said that the whole 
contents of a daily journal are valuable. 
It is all wheat ; each department, each 
bit of news or comment, each class of 
advertisements must appeal strongly 
to the interest of some class of read- 
ers. A daily newspaper might be 
compared to a big dinner given to a 
large, mixed company, and where the 
dishes served were numerous and the 
method of cooking the same of the 
most varied description. Each of the 


party will select the dishes he likes 
and the food that appeals to his fancy, 
with prudential considerations as to 


the important matter of digestion, 
though ratified in a different way ; and 
each guest, like his neighbor, will 
depart from the entertainment satis- 
fied. It is the same with the daily 
newspaper. It is a large enterprise 
and it must (and it does) aim to 
please and instruct the miscellaneous 
audience to which it appeals. Think 
of a literary product that is sought for 
with equal avidity by scholars, mill- 
ionaires, washerwomen, bankers, act- 
ors, chambermaids, clergymen and the 
vast army of the proletariat ! 

I do not sympathize with the people 
who are continually criticising the 
daily newspapers, telling them that 
they should not publish this kind of 
matter and urging them to publish 
more articles of another kind. The 
fact is newspaper publishers study 
their business just the same as a mer- 
chant, or any other business man, 
studies his. The publishers are gener- 
ally successful in discovering what the 
people want and they are equally hap- 
py in supplying that want. They are 
continually feeling the pulse of the 
people and they are giving the public 
just what the public requires, 


* Interview with Geo. J. Manson. 
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I read, daily, the 7ridune, the 
the 7imes, the Evening Post an 
Evening Sun. As 1 am familiar 
the ‘‘make-up” of the pape 
promptly select the articles I wa 
see, glancing rapidly at the hea 
which, by the way, are general 
pared so intelligently that they 
brief, the story of the article 
follows. 

Some artic'es I read throug 
always read the editorials, esp: 
those in the Zvening Post, the 7 
and the Sun. The editorials 
ligious topics which appear fro1 
to time in the Sunday Sw» are, 
opinion, the best of their kind 
are marvels of sound reasoning 
written in exeellent style. 

I always read articles on fil 
questions, many of which are va 
and interesting. The Sunday « 
of the Zimes publishes a fi 
article that is always worthy of « 
perusal ; it is at all times—to use 
pressive colloquialism—‘*‘ up to « 
The financial essays of Matthew 
shall in the Sw# are also very vali 
I believe that all bankers read 
articles with great care. Of cour 
look over the financial reports o! 
stock market daily and note 
striking changes in the quotati: 
leading stocks. 

I do not omit reading any 
which seems to be of general int 
just as I am careful to peruse ar 
that may possess to me a perso! 
terest, or be useful in any part 
vocation. I want the news of tl 

—foreign, national, State and 
I do not omit reading sensation 
cles simply because they are 
tional. I do not always read 
through, unless the subject treat 
is of considerable national or 
importance. Because the news| 
have their particular, spicy w 
dishing up a certain class of n 
no reason why a man should 
least glance over the article an 
himself informed of what is goi: 
If he should entirely refrain 
doing so it would be a spe 
biting off your nose to spite your 

I often read the advertisem« 
the daily newspapers. I refer t 
large display announcements 
dry goods houses, the furniture d 
and the shoe manufacturers 
These advertisements are present 
a particularly attractive manner 
am free to confess that they infl 
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make purchases in the special 
{ ods advertised. 
ugazine literature I read Har- 
1e Century, Scribner's and the 
itan. Ido not read the ad- 
ents in the magazines. I 
e a periodical with the idea of 
‘ a literary treat, and the 
f commercial and business an- 
nents in such a book seems to be 
ace. It does not seem natural 
from the rich intellectual treat 
ines furnish us to the busi- 
suncements wherein the merits 
es, facial soaps and anti-fat 


tions are extolled. Notwith-, 


my opinion, the magazines 
at is best for their interests, 
each issue almost as much 
given to advertising as to 
matter. I do not read the 
ertisements in the street cars. 
e man interested in bankirg 
kers’ Magazine is a valuable 
il; so is the Financial Record 
portant financial questions of 
ure ably discussed in that class 
lications by men _ thoroughly 
é to write on such topics. 
nkers, so far as I know, read 
lications with great interest. 
informed that a new daily has 
tarted in which the news of the 
foreign, national and local—is 
ed down that it is all presented 
et of paper about the size of 
of one of our daily journals. 
system of condensation would 
pealtome. Articles constructed 
homceopathic principle might, in 
|, become so attenuated as to 
eir power. I prefer the allo- 
method. A man is not obliged 
| through a newspaper because 
ens to be big. He can ‘take 
k,’’ and, when he finds what he 
it is likely that he would prefer 
roper space should be given to 
ject rather than it should be 
sed curtly in a paragraph or two. 
nk, in the near future, the even- 
wspaper is going to be a much 
mportant factor in journalism 
is at present. Very few im- 
t occurrences transpire after 
nearly all the news of impor- 
s based on something that is 
luring the day. When the even- 
urnals can secure and present 
ews more systematically than they 
present we will know at 5 or 6 
k in the evening all that has 
red all over the world. 


THAT SUMMER GIRL! 


Upon the beach, with magazine, 
Reclined the summer girl; 

While watching her, with glances keen, 
He sat, his brain awhirl 


Her eyes downcast upon her book, 
She softly sighed, then smiled 

He thought that he had caused that look; 
Loud throbbed his heart, and wild. 


At last he asked in trembling tones 
If she for him did care ; 

He listened—but the answer ?—none! 
He nearly tore his hair. 


He found his disgust intense, 
Indeed, it was absurd, 
She was reading advertisements 
And had not caught a word. 
peneares. + anintant 
A NEW USE FOR TROLLEYS. 

A novelty in street car advertising has been 
invented in this city, and its advantages are 
such that it promises to be widely used and 
an item of considerable profit to those inter- 
ested in its manufacture 

The idea was evolved some time ago and 
Thomas W. Edkins and W. F. Bossert of 
this city, as patentees, yesterday received 
their papers from the Washington office, 
yall their attorneys, Risley. Robinson & 
Love. The contrivance consists of two thin 
boxes, one fastened on either side of the 
trolley arm on an electric car, and about mid- 
way between the top of the car and the trol- 
ley wire. They are so arranged that they 
remain in a horizontal position n> matter 
what the angle of the trolley arm may be. 
These boxes are each thirty-three inches long 
and fifteen inches wide, being just thick 
enough to admit the placing inside of incan- 
descent lamps. The sides of the boxes facing 
the street are to be lettered with whatever 
advertising matter may be secured. The 
outer portion is of a white material, with 
black Caen or it may be vice versa. At 
night the boxes are illuminated and the ad- 
vertising matter is as readily seen in the 
night as during the day, and is perhaps more 
attractive at that time because of the light. 

Instead of having the balloon lamps, the 
upright ones, similar in shape to a candle, 
will be used. Four lights, each of a voltage 
of 125, will be used, the current being taken 
directly from the trolley arm. The advertis- 
ing matter is on a sort of curtain, readily 
removed, and thus advertisements may be 
changed as frequently as desired 

Several business men have seen the inven- 
tion and are very highly pleased with it. A 
model is on exhibition at the shop of the 
inventors, 40 Broadway, and will be placed 
on a car on one of the local lines in a few 
days, President Boyle of the Belt Line hav- 
ing grante d permission. 

The invention is different from anything of 
the sort ever seen in the patent office and 
Messrs. Edkins & Bossert ought to derive 
considerabie revenue from it, either in roy- 
alties or by direct sales. Nowadays almost 
everything is seized for advertising purposes, 
and it is prokable that some of the large 
advertising firms of the country will try to 
secure control. There are many things in 
favor of the invention which have not been 
mentioned in this brief description, but its 
utility would seem beyond doubt. The 
patentees are to be congratulated upon their 
work.—Zachange. 
“ Tat oaks from tiny acorns grow,” 
And some small ads big profits show. 
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AN ENTERPRISING BONIFACE. 
New York, August g, 1895. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

Allow me to inform “‘ G. T. C.,’’ whose ar- 
ticle on “* Restaurant Publicity ” "I have just 
read, that an enterprising restaurant keeper 
in my neighborhood has placed his bill of 
fare in my letter box every day for the past 
few months. I suppose he distributed them 
throughout the entire neighborhood. 

It must have paid him, because I was in- 
duced to go there by a tempting bill of fare 
and have remained a ——. since. 

). A. Huesscu. 


+o 
FROM AN ANONYMOUS OBSERV?:R. 
Cuicaco, July 10, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The advertising situatior in Chicago is a 
little different from that of some other cities, 
for the reason that the big stores use a great 
deal of space. Frequently five or six of 
them, in the same issue, have a page each, 
and sometimes two pages. There are a 
dozen of these stores, each of whose bills in 
one paper which can be named run from 
$20,000 to $70,000 a year; probably they will 
average 4000 to $35,000—say $400,000 to 
one paper—which is a type of the rest. 

The advertising managers of a dozen of 
these big stores on State street are contem- 

ates orming an {<n of their own 

or the purpose of having some say in the 
matter of their expenditures for newspaper 
space. Itis thought that they can control the 
advertising business of the daily newspapers 
of this city whenever they have a mind to 
form such an organization, and, in a business- 
like way, present their demands to the pub- 
lishers. £ e offers would be declined at 
first, but it is only a matter of a little time 
when they could secure concessions in the 
way of rates, positions, excessive charges on 
double and triple columns, etc., or anything 
else. As it is, the publishers have their own 
way about everything, regardless of the fact 
that the advertisers pay the freight and are 
entitled to some voice in the matter of cost. 

OBSERVER. 


THE CRAZE FOR BARGAINS. 


The craze for bargains finds an amusing, 
but suggestive illustration in an incident 
somewhere told : 

** What are dried cherries a pound, please ?’ 
she asked, as she stood in the open door of 
the procery. 

“Twenty-five cents, ma’am,” 

rocer. 

* Goodness gracious ! but that’s aw ful ! os 

? Reg’ lar price, ma’am, and they are very 
nice. 

“ But I can’t pay no such price asthat. I 
see you, have clothespins at one cert a 
dozen ? 

“* Ves’m, the very best.” 

“ Well, i wy = fifteen dozen. 
of twenty-five cents a pound for dried cher- 
ries this time o’year! Make it twenty dozen 
pins, ar ait sure they are fresh sprin 
stoc d want some cherries, but— well, 
made it twenty-five dozen pins. I don’t need 
em, of course, but when I can get clothes- 
pins for one cent a dozen, I'd be foolish to 
pay such a price for dried cherries !”” 


send the 


The idea 


apcntatiaty ieee 
TRUTH SUCCINCTLY STATED. 
Ads too funny 
Bring no money. 
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ADVERTISING REAL ESTA 
Every man seems to have born i 
hope of some day owning his ow 
One of his ambitions while a young 
have in his possession on his we 
the deed of a home for his bride, 
be called their own. If this is ir 
and the young couple find it ne 
move into rented apartments, ever 
made to save enough to buy a lot ai 

build a house. 

More people are ow ning homes « 
The building loan association id 
ing, and by this plan many are « 
build who tould not otherwise. T 
ciations require that the borrower 
a lot and the money is loaned for 
pose of building. 

‘he real estate man therefore | 
favor the fact that so many people 
own homes, and that they are gr 
sisted in building by the associati 
they have acquired ownership of a 
There are various ways of reac! 
people, all of which should be us 
newspapers, of course, must receive 
ation first. The advertiser can 
for himself which of the papers « 
are the best ones to use. In the 
ads many points can be broug! 
answer to all the questions a man w! 
ciding upon a location for his peme 
to ask. A daily change is advisab! 
stance one day telling about the tim« 
to get to and from Sadeen. If th 
ferry to be crossed, during the s 
might be well to mention the cool 


after a hot day, but in winter it will pr 


| 
be better not to say too much about t 
In other ads speak of the rate of far 

conveniences at the 
mains, sewers, gas and electric lig 
shade trees, sidewalks and maca 
pavements. The schools, churches 
mail service, fire department, shou! 
brought to the attention of prospect 
tomers. But all these items shoul 
crowded into one ad; one thing at at 
good rule to follow. It is well to 

where in each ad the price of lots ar 

of sale. 

Street car advertising will do m 
especially on the lines running to t! 
ert An attractive card will indu 
to look at the lots when the car goe 
some will get off to walk around. 

A booklet embracing all of the mat 
tioned in the newspaper ads will ! 
ots. The description should be w 
ten, and there should be many at 
pictures of pleasant nooks on the | 
and homes already built. A map of 
showing their location and the means 
munication with the principal parts 
city, will be of value. The book 
kept for future reference if it contai: 
designs and plans of houses, with a: 
the cost of building. 


pooperty, the 


active 


On the property there should be sit 


frequent intervals calling attentior 
important -items in regard to the 
the address of the office where full 
lars can be obtained. It is hardly n« 
to say that these signs will be 
service if they are renewed as soon 
begin to look weather-beaten. 
/hether the real estate advertiser 
or all of these plans he should bear 
that he must not exaggerate. Trut! 
vertising, with every 
will usually pay for itself many times 
Frep W: 


etail clearly ex; 


v 


er 


4 





1s good 


vey were under his arm. 


there is a demand for. 
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CHURCH ADVERTISING, 
st staple articles of commerce are 
by advertisement or by agents. 
is considered so good that the people 
efor it. You must take your goods 
the people if you wish to sell to them 
ad competition field or some one 
° so, and you are left with the 
‘ur hands. It is so with the Chris- 
yn. Some people do not believe in 
ising ’’ the Christian religion, or ‘*bill- 
hurch convention. At the Warsaw 
nI heard an old brother say with a 
‘Programs! why, yes, there are pro- 
rywhere till you can’t rest.” Well, 
- same idea was expressed bya good 
tin another tone when she said to 
1 not expect to come to this con- 
t I saw it advertised so much and 
would be so many good things here 
it I just cou/dn't rest, and now I am 
ame.” That'stheidea. You don’t 
people to “rest”? from active 
k There may be a change of 
t there is no vacation for the real 
ristian. So you must advertise the 
gs that you know are instore. Don’t 
to overdo the thing.—Brethren 

list. 


—— +o — 
in NERVE OF A CUSTOMER. 


ishington »hilosopher observes that it 
ry good thing in this world to have 
it if you haven't money—well, some 
nerve are a very good substitute for 
nstance, there’s a young fellow who 


1s intimately acquainted with the look 


ur as he’d like to be, but he has some- 
He wanted a pair of shoes 
natime. He went into a shop and 
ed. Then he asked the price of the 
‘Four dollars,” said the proprietor. 
them off,”’ was the young man’s re- 
reply. ‘* Take them off. I can’t pay 
I haven’t got it.” ‘* What have 
“Two dollars.”” The proprietor 
up his shoes indignantly and the 
man started for the in. Before he 
it the shoe dealer was at his elbow. 
in have the shoes,”’ he said, “‘ but it’s 
It’s way below cost. I just give 
ay.” The shoes were wrapped up. 
g man waited till the string was tied 
Then he gave 
er a $5 bill and asked for the change. 
ta Constitution. 


aa <n 
SPECIALTIES. 
They 
re special things are advertised. 
1e most effective methods of adver- 
select some one specialty and talk 
it out before the eye of every one. 


like special men. care to 


ng some special thing this way more 
is secured than if ome state- 
as made. The idea of making your 
ad a catalogue of your wares is obso- 
i whoever practices such method is 
ng himself as a back number. When 
e to market this fall, spend a day in 
p some specialties that will permit 
asis being made when you get home. 
1 of some cloth or article that you 
And when you 
me, because there is a demand, don’t 
lish as to add a large percentage. 
ght it for an attraction as to price; 
it for such a purpose. Returns will 
Dry Goods Be Bulletin. 


N may work oe sun to sun, 


t a good ad’s work is never done, 


INK. 
CHANGES IN BARBERS’ SIGNS, 


Barbers’ signs are going to be a puzzle to 
the people of the mext two or three genera- 
tions, for their form is undergoing as great a 
change almost as took place when the bar- 
bers’ pole ceased to be spelled “* poll.’’ The 
fact is that the barbers’ sign was originall 
human head or poll. Then gradually it ne 
came a pole with a red stripe on a white 

ground to indicate the barbers’ avocation of 

blood letter and tooth puller. When the 
civil war came on in this country, red, white 
and red being an unpopular combination in 
the North, a blue stripe was inserted. Out of 
that grew the pole representing a furled 
United States flag, with a bit of the blue field 
showing up near the top of the pole. The 
end of the pole was then ornamented in such 
fashion as to simulate a flagstaff. Sometimes 
the pinial of the staff was a ball, sometimes a 
liberty cap, sometimes an arrow head, some- 
times an eagle. 

The symbolic representation of the flag has 
been very popular with New York barbers, 
and has been varied in almost every conceiv- 
able fashion. It has been obscured in some 
cases by elegant barbers, who have substitut- 
ed alternate black and gilt stripes for the 
white and red. Some have contented them- 
selves with alternate red and white stripes on 
the door lintels. The Italian barbers, being 
lovers of color, have unfurled the flag, and 
place it on doors and shutters. They 
sometimes place the United States and the 
Italian flags side by side. The variety of 
modifications seen in the barbers’ signs of 
this town is very large, and in many cases 
the form of the pole has been entirely lost 
sight of. So, too, has the idea of the flag, 
and the original colors have in many cases 

iven place to others having no significance. 
he idea of alternate stripes of different 
colors, however, still remains. The man 
that clings to the tradition of a pole with 
alternate red and white stripes might easily 
look long in vain for a barber shop.—NV Y. 
un. 
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ANOT.:ER VIEW, 


It is oftentimes hard to distinguish between 
the charity and the blackmail varieties of 
advertising—for the latter very often assumes 
the philanthropic guise, but is blackmail 
none the less. The amount of money 
demanded and paid for blackmail adver- 
tising is pitiful to contemplate. Nor is it 
confined to the appeals from solicitors—too 
often merchants themselves are their own 
blackmailers ; as, for instance, when one sees 
a competitor’s ad covering a three-column 
space, and has not the courage to stand out 
against the absurd theory that if one does 
not meet it with a four-column space one 
will lose prestige in the community and be 
utterly undone. The merchant takes the 
large space not because he needs it to “ say 
his say,” but because he is driven to it as an 
answering Roland to the competitor’s Oliver. 
It is bad enough to be compelled to “ stand 
and deliver"’ at another man’s pistol point; 
but it is the sublime of folly to deliberately 
rob one’s self. eystone. 

* «oe inde 
He used to keep a store in town, 

His goods were spotless, neat, 

He sat and read the whole day long— 

Not once upon his feet— 

But now he’s rushed from morn till night, 

His business daily grows ; 

He put an ad in Printers’ Inkx— 

It broke his sweet repose. 
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By Mail, Price 25 Cent: 


GEOGRAPHY 


= 


American 
Advertising 





Where the great papers are. 


What their names are. 


How great they are. 


Twelve hundred and fifty-two American Newspapers and Peri 
print more than half the total circulation of the twenty thousand, | 
hundred and ninety-five, which is the total number published. Of the 
put of these twelve hundred and fifty-two publications of greatest 

One per cent is printed 
In the Southwestern States, 
Two per cent are printed 
In the Southeastern States, 
Three per cent are printed 

In the Far West and on the Pacific Slope, 
Nine per cent are printed 

In the States of the Missouri Valley, 
Twenty-fivesper cent are printed 
In the States of the Ohio Basin 

and the Lake Region, 

Leaving sixty per cent to be printed 
In the Northeastern States. 

A thirty-two page pamphlet, made up largely from matter rep 
from PRINTERS’ INK, and telling where the great papers are, w’ at 
names are and how great they are, has just been issued and will be 
to any address on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


Address 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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TO ADVERTISE TOBACCO. 

re for tobacco is st mulatea by ad- 
One does not need to be so very 
member when advertising was not 
as necessary in this line. It was 
t that taste could be stimulated by 
ds used in medicines and dr 
t that opinion has changed. Much 
ertising is done ahoonal the news- 
| magazines, and a great deal is at- 
y the employment of show-bills 
ultiplication of little pictures rep- 
various types of feminine loveli- 
is business in pictures has now 
very great one. Each new brand 
apital of itself to make it go, and 
edients are resorted to, so that it 
of being noticed. Perhaps no 
ess many pictures of all 
y of them being so works of art. 
ts a peculiar condition of trade 
article is sold which affords so 
gin of profit, while at the same 
gso much. It has the other pecul 
t there is no particular or exclusive 
iny brand of itself, although there 
the name. Some, of course, are of 
lity than others, but the maker is 
describe in the press how one 
m another, and why it is better to 
1cco manufacturers are therefore 
nploy a multitude of expedients, 
really gifts, such as a gold dollar 
f the packages, or the presentation 
The brand having been tried, 

g good, there will for a long time 
id for it, regardless of advertising. 
. time this must be begun again, or 
s will drive it out.— Shipping and 
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POOR ADVERTISING 


t time ago a « > oe aquenepundent noticed a 
sign stretched across one of the 
treets of Chicago, from a small 
announ ing that a great run sale 
gress “he sign read as follows: 
isand all wool suits, worth $15 to 
lay only, slaughtered for $9.98 


sity of this statement could not fail 
arent to the passerby, for it would 
impossible to get 10,000 suits into 
and any rational man or firm 
1ey enough to buy 10,000 suits at 
, suit would never think of locating 
room or in that part of the city to 
business. The very object to be 
the advertisement was defeated by 
ng. The results were looked for, 
next day another sign r+ ading 
$8 suit sale now going on,"’ was sub- 
This was far better policy, for it 
»ssibility of a truthful statement in 
e first sign hung out from a small 
that had read, “* We are but a small 
t have taken advantage of a sale 
cash secured us a big discount ; 
willing to give you the benefit of a 
ir good luck, and will sell at a 
bargain ; come in and examine,’ 
+r would have been impressed with 
1at perhaps he could get a fair bar 
would go in to see, and probably 
he results from the advertisement 
en be apparent, but not traceable to 
, for it is not at all likely that the 
r would say he came in to determine 
the suits mentioned on it.— 
ind Hardware Reporter, 


1 O 


INK. 


A MODERN VERSION. 

Sing a song of advertising, 

Pocket full of cash, 

Made it using printers’ ink 

In a way called rash ; 
Everybody said twas vain— 
Laughed at what I said— 
But the people bought my 
Because of what I said. 
I am in the office 
Counting o’er my money ; 
My store is filled with customers, 
My home is filled with honey, 
My friends have learned another song, 
WwW hic now they try to sing ; 
It is: “* The man who uses ads 
Has struck a dead sure thing.’ 
te - 
WHEN TO ADVERTISF. 

The question is briefly answered: Adi the 
time. In these hot, dull times the temptation 
is to economize in advertising, to * skip” a 
day, or a week, and to argue one’s self into 
a belief that nothing is lost thereby and money 
is s aved. 

It isn’t the w 

A business requires, to be 
as the man who runs it. 

The man who eats on Monday. Wednesday 
and Friday, and “ skips ”’ Tuesday, Thurs 
d day and Saturday, is bound to get thin and 

‘run down,” and his business will experi 
ence the same decline, if similarly starved 
** Give us this day our daily ad,” is the prayer 
of trade. 

It is asking too much of an adve “oy = 
that it pay for itself s#mediately, by the 
profits on an increased business The fact is, 
very few persons act on the impulse. Hu- 
manity moves deliberately and declines to be 
hurried. A man needs to have his attention 

called to his wants again and again, before 
that want is recognized in his own perceptions 
Few people know what they want until they 
are told of it; and the merchant who tells 
the public of its wants (or who f#vents wants 
for that public), and tells it oftenest, and in 
the best way, will supp ly those needs when 
the slow-thinking public comes to a li 

th at the rsistent 


realiza 
tion of its wants 
“the £g for con 


It follows, therefore, 
advertiser who possesses 

tinuance,”’ and who advertises in season and 
out of it, looking for his reward in establish- 
ing that permanent and substantial trade 
which is the largest factor in a merchant's 
success, but which is slow to act, deliberate 
in thought, and constant in faith when once 
converted, is the merchant in his community 
who has as nearly a clear title to success as 
can be foretold in this world of change.— 
Keystone. 


goods 


way to build up enduring trade 
fed as regularly 


— 
HAVE A P LAN. 

It is a good thing to follow some plan 
Have a definite course mapped out and stick 
closely to it. A large percentage of the 
money lost in advertising results from the 
failure of the advertiser to have in mind a 
} purpose. His advertising is simply 

dropping a dollay here and one there with no 
pee thought as to what the return may 

e. After having made up his mind to ad- 
vertise, the dealer should first decide how 
much he will spend. A man can do more 
satisfactory shopping if he knows the amount 
of his cash than if he hasn’t counted his 
change—it’s just so with advertising. Make 
up your mind how muca you'll spend first, 
how you'll spend it afterwards.—Shoe and 
Leather Journal. 
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SUMMER ADVERTISING PAYS. 


An ancient and vererable theory held in 
high esteem for many years by advertisers 
was that it was of no use to advertise during 
dull seasons, that there was no business to be 
obtained and that, therefore, it was a waste 
of time and money to try and get it. This 
was a good theory as long as everybody 
believed in it. But along came a shrewd 
fellow who did some thinking out of the rut. 
He had a newtheory. It was that there was 
always business, that people had to eat things 
and wear things in summer as well as spring, 
autumn or winter, and that no matter how 
much or how little business there was the 
wide-awake man would get the lion's share of 
it if all the other men were asleep. He put his 
theory into practice, and it worked beauti- 
fully. 

That was the end of the old theory. It 
isn’t very hard to see why. What business 
there was was scattered widely in a less vol- 
ume than in the busy season. But the sum- 
mer advertiser attracted the business. It 
came away from others and concentrated 
around him until there was a very large vol- 
ume for him. Then there was another 
result. Buyers had not been encouraged be- 
fore. No one had taken the trouble to show 
them that there were just as good bargains in 
summer as in the spring — better, in fact, for 
the reason that prices are always lower after 
the first rush of the “ busy season.’”’ The 
man with the new theory gave them encour- 
agement to come and buy, and he reaped 
handsome profits, while his sometime com- 
titors bemoaned more thanever ‘“ poor 
usiness.’ 

Now, every live business man knows that 
to keep in the race at all he must advertise in 
the summer as well as at other times.—N. Y. 
Press. 


FIRST IN YOUR CUSTOMERS’ HFARTS. 


There is one important thing that must be 
secured at any cost—the loyalty of your ab- 
sent customers. 

They must never be allowed to entertain the 
suspicion that any store in far-away cities 
can cater to their wants as you are able to. 
And when they return to their old tradin 
place it must not suffer by comparison with 
anything they may have seen on their travels. 

four store may not be as big or as grand 
as some of the metropolitan palaces of mer- 
chandise, but it can be made to look bright 
and business-like, cheerful and strictly up-to- 
date. Do not allow it to strike returned friends 
as being “ old fogyish,” “ sleepy looking ”’ or 
“behind the times” in any particular. If 
you do they may conclude to use the mail 
order department of some other city’store for 
future purchases.—.Dry Goods Economist. 

ee 


DESIRABILITY OF FREQUENT CHANGES, 


People don’t like to see the same old sights. 
There is that in the make-up of the most con- 
servative of us which causes us to enjoy new 
scenes. 

The shrewd storekeeper knows this and 
makes use of it. He not only changes his 
advertisements as often as possible, but he 
shifts his stock frequently. An old stock 
may be made to look new by a mere rear- 
rangement of it.—Zhe Michigan Trades- 
man. 
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Tue circular lay in the busy street, 
With its face in the dust, unseen, 

While the ad on a page of Printers’ Ink 
Got there with a smile serene. 


INTEREST AS A SYNONYM OF 
IN ADVERTISING 

Interest is the keystone of the st 
advertising. Present a common; 
in an aspect new and original, and 
tically a brand-new thing. The 
terest others is a distinct entity, 
sonality. Fundamentally, it is 
and tact—power to feel with and 
those with whom you come in cor 
slied to advertising, it means givin, 
Fic something to think about, p! 
eye, gratifying the fancy, absorbing 
tention. Keep people busy “yg 
treat them to surprises, shock them 
sary, into appreciation, compel them t 
track of your movements while 
track of theirs, suggest continually 
have that they want and need, and 
believe that they do want it. 

In presenting an article or a line 
as an applicant for public favor, tal 
tical standpoint, with the text: “ 
it; it is not a luxury, but a ne 
Make the argument of its merits « 
People like to be convinced, part 
inclination tempts them to belic 
reason prompts a doubt. In spite 
ing uncertainty, almost anything 
taken on trust if it is backed by 
dorsement. This is the secret of t« 
advertising ; there is a wide influ 
word of commendation over a we 
name, kept persistently before the e 
public. The skeptic may have d 
the genuineness of the signature, 
for him it has a fascination, and 
himself he will some day be found « 
the article over the counter. A fir 
advertises profusely a medicinal 
acknowledges its best hit in advertisi: 
the reprint of a telegram from the I 
of Russia, covering a large order 
name carries its own importance 
of Pharmacy. 

eat Ste Ee 
OUR POST-OFFICE 
New York, August 1 
HAND-PAINTED OR FINISHED PICTURE 
SIGNS. 

This office is in receipt of instruct 
the Post-Office Department to the eff 
“ hand-painted or finished pictures or 
are not regarded as printed paper she 
in the intention of paragraph 3, se 
Postal Laws and Regulations.” 

As one of the statutory conditi 
which publications shall be admitt 
second-class is that they “ must be f 
printed paper sheets,’’ no publicat 
posed wholly or in part of sheets bearing } 
ures or designs colored or finished 
(including stencil coloring) can hereafter 
admitted to the mails at this office as se 
class matter. 

The ruling above quoted does not 
ictures or designs produced in 
ithographic or other printing process. Ver 

respectfully, 
Cuartes Dayton, Postmaster 


THE LIMIT OF ENDURANC! 


The following sign is posted on 
tract of land not far from Richibuct 
any man or woman’s cow or ox« 
these oats, his or her tail will be « 
the case may be. I am a Christian 
my taxes, but d——n the man that lets bs 
critters run loose.” —Richibucto (NV. 8.) 
view. 











PRINTERS’ INK 


4 PROFOUND SMILE, 

asked that gentleman over there 
ed in a liberal use of printers’ ink, 
iled—didn’t seem to eared 


didn’t understand his ad 
well-known ink manufacturer.”’ 


Jenks, 
Displayed Advertisements 
ents a line; $100 @ page; 
r specified position—t/ granted. 
handed in one week in advance. 


extra 


Must 


be 





"WISCONSIN. AGRICULTURIST, 
INE, WIS, 

MPS FOR COLLE 1ONS —-Send 
STA! lists. K.P. SOKLEC TIS hlehem, Pa. 
“ART PLATES FOR. SALE —400 original 
halftone plates of rarest photographs of World’s 
Fair. Size 8x10. Entirely new. A bargain for 
book manufacturers, news apere aud magazines. 
ART,” care Printers’ In 


Address® , care Print 


THE WAVE, * Francisco, 


leading Pacific 
jety, literary and political weekly. 


6 187 World Bl , New 
l , 1 Bldg m4 13 000 


ik, N.Y. so 
8 CIRCULATION. 


THE RECORD OF 
BRIOGEPORT'S ONLY MORNING PAPER. 


THE MORNING UNION. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
RATES ARE LOW.. 3 


C ‘al., ,. the 
Coast so- 
E. KATZ, 
weekly 

guaranteed. 





YEARS 
OLD. 


oa 
eal 


25 per cent) 
| returned t 





| 
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| vRONG—RGHTED 


-, July 2, 1895. 
Publishers of Wae sa & a nzeiger, 
Cleveland, O. 

GeENTLEMEN—As we advised you under date 
of June 24th, the detailed statement which you 
us entitled you to a daily circula- 
tion rating, inthe American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1895, of 19,002 copies. The final 

roofs which left the hands of the editor 
showed this circulation report to have been 
correctly entered, Some accident in the make- 
up of the forms in the printing office after- 
wards resulted in the error referred to and 
which we very much regret. 

We inclose you herewith a cheek for $25 
to which you are entitled for non-appearance, 
in the catalogue part of. the book, of the ci r- 
culation rating made by you. You will maaies 
that in the class tables and under papers « 
large circulation your daily is properly ent a. 

fery respectfully, 
Tue American Newspaper Directory. 


10 Spruce St., 


Dear Reader—If you have not ad- 


| vertised your business in the Waech- 


ter and Anzeiger you should RIGHT 
the WRONG at once. Advertising in 
the Waechter and Anzeiger pays. 
W. E. SCOTT, 
Eastern Representative, 
114 Nassau St., New York. 



































Since 1888, THE Press has grown in strength and im- 
It is still growing and will keep on growing. 
It is officially recognized by the Republican State and 
County Committees as the leading Republican newspaper 
With progressive advertisers, 


portance. 


of the Empire State. 


The New York Press 


is the standard by which other papers are rated. 


Money in 
The Press 


“Tue Press, the most 

widely circulated Republi- 

can newspaper.”—WN. FY. 
Evening Post, Aug. 2, 1888. 
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AGRICULTURAL #3," 
farmers who 
can appreciate a good thing when they see it, 
and who enjoy the luxuries of life as well as 
the necessi- and be con- 
ties. Try it EPITOMIST vinced. The 
Eprromist is a paper made up wholly of orig 
inal articles from the pens of practical and 
progressive farmers. Its 
various departments are READERS 
brim full of interesting and educational mat- 
ter, told in an interesting way to those inter- 
ested in farm, garden, dairy, poultry or house- 
hold pursuits. Send for sample copy and ad- 
vertising rates to 
EPITOMIST PUB. CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


RIPANS 
TeUiasy 


The Home Bureau for 
Delicacies for the Sick, and 
Nurses’ Registry, at 15 West 
under 
1894, 
Please send one 


Forty-second street, 
date of October 20, 
writes: ‘‘ 
dozen boxes Ripans Tabules 
to the Nurses’ Club, 104 
West Forty-first street. 
Reports of the Tabules for 
troubles resulting from 
disordered digestion come 
very frequently to our 
attention here. ‘This Bureau 
does not dispense medicines, . 
but has opportunity to hear 
frequently discussions 
concerning the merits of 
remedies. It seems to be 
rather universally conceded 
that the Tabules are a reliable 
auxiliary to the physician. 
Some of our patrons use them 
to a considerable extent, and 
physicians assure us that the 
formula is excellent.”’ 


Ripess Tabules are sold by druggists. « or by 
mail i nt t 


f the price (50 cents a box) is 


The Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce | 


8t., New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 
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IT PAYS 


TO ADVERTISE 


- IN THE. . 


Harrisburg 
Telegram. 


York, Pa., June 8, 1 


HARRISBURG TELEGRAM, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN :—As I met 

so great success throug 


advertisement that I plac: 
your paper last Sunday, 
you would give me the 
of this change as per t 
Closed slip. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 
J. A. H. CAMPBI 


Send for a Sample Copy. 


Harrisburg Telegram, 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Advertising Office: 
,517 & 518 Temple Court, New York. 
C, E. ELLIS, Adv, Manager. 
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JOHNSTON’S TALK. 


chief aim of experienced 


rT \HE 
advertisers is to be plain. The 


beginner is apt to run to novel- 
flub- 
to printing that shows all the 


bent rule, to flourishes, to “ 


of the rainbow. 

ave been doing the printing of ex- 
need advertisers for a good while, 
ave come to be a strong believer 
1inness and simplicity. 

iin black silk, y« 
y as many-colored calico, but it 
that 


yu know, is not as 


s a certain simple dignity 
inds attention and respect 
k-silk idea 


Great things 


along the plain-blac 
excel as a printer 
sible with good black ink, good 
paper and plain, tasty typesetting. 
realize some of 


help anybody 


possibilities if the printing is in- 
»>me 

prices are always reasonable, but 

letter 


cheap.”” Write me a 


ur printing. WiLtiaM Joun- 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 1 


New York 


Street, 
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\| Texas Farmand Ranch 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
- WEEKLY. 

HE TEXAS FARM AND RANCH isa 

Texas paper, and its circulation is 

mainly in Texas, but it has a large number of 
subscribers in Louisiana, Arkansas, Arizona, 
New Mexico and the Indian Territory. It is 
the official paper of every Texas State organ 
ization in the interests of Agriculture in all 
its branches. It has persistently barred its 
columns to all forms of advertising other 
than that of the cleanest and most desirable 
character. 

The large manufacturers of 
implements who seek trade in 
branch houses in Dallas, and they have all 
united in signing the following: 

“To those who intend advertising any 
clean, legitimate business in this section, we 
can heartily recommend Texas FARM AND 
RancH as the best, most popular and widely 
circuls ating advertising medium in Texas.” 

This is certainly worthy of the considera 
tion of any advertiser who wants to reach the 
farmers of Texas. 


....REACH for the trade « 

There is plenty of it. 

The reach of Texas Farm 
and Ranch will grasp it for you. 


it Enters the Homes of the bulk of farmers 
and stockmen in Texas and surround 


agricultural 
Texas have 


TEXAS. 


ing States every week of the year. 
J.C. BUSH, 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL 
| Times Building, 


FCVVTVSSSSSSSSSSSESSSsssssessesessesyp 


i 


... DAYTON, 
Morning 


Times, 


COMBINED CIRCULATION, 


14,000. 


Weekly Times-News, 
4,500. 
.Leading papers in Dayton.. 


Advertising rates of 


D. LaCoste, 


38 Park Row, 
New York. 


OHIO... 


Evening 
News, 


Special 
Newspaper 
Representative. 
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Travel Y 2 
Straight___ 


Pol T$ | They are true! 
to the best religious homes here in the N \ Do you want them? 


leading denominations and be received 
as the friend coming with a welcome “The Sunday School Times inte 
me F os 28 admit only advertisements that are 
visitor. or Ig to 74 years these worthy. Should, however, an advertis: 
papers have had and still have their 0f 2 Party not having good commercial 
: : é : ¢ inadvertently inserted, the publisher 
denominational fields exclusively to refund to subscribers any money that 
lose thereby.” 


Che Sunday School Canes 
ut PHILADELPHIA. 


Th Lutheran Observer Its readers are the adult, active 
€mM | Presbyterian Journal workers in different denominations. A\ 
On | Ref’d Church Messenger issue for first six months of 1895 

i Recorder 


vist | Sristian tstructor 164,926 copies weekly. 


istian Recorder 


themselves. 




















High-class circulation for less than 
half cent per line for 1,000 copies issued 


Write to us for fuller particulars. Write to us for fuller particulars. 


Religious Press Religious Press 
Association = Association 
Phila. Phila 


IGIbibit bibs hts bi btBi stir 


Springfield, Ohio, with its 40,000 wide-awake people, and its 
bustling factories, is agood town. There are some people 
there who take the 


EPUBLIC- TIMES 


because they have always read it, and their fathers before 

them—sort of sentiment about it—but most people take it 

because it publishes more riéws and of a better quality than 

any other Springfield paper. It’s the only paper in the town 

with type-setting machines, perfecting press, complete tele- 

graph facilities—in short everything that makes a real news- 
aper. That's why it pleases the people and pays its patrons. 
t’s the same way with its two weekly editions— 


The WEEKLY TIMES, on Tuesdays 
The WEEKLY REPUBLIC, on Thursdays 


They cover Clark county (and there isn’t a better county in 
the world) because they are the only local papers that give 
the people what they want. An advertiser is missing a good 
field if these papers are not on his list. 


THE HOSTERMAN PUB. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


Meh ded ded ded hd Ab 


Ae Adi hd 
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A SMALL MAN, A BIG BOY 


~~ 


; A Triple Alliance that will produce 12,000 to 14,000 papers per hour. 
; Chicago. CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., New York. 


POSSESS PEE EEEEEEEOOOEOSOS OD 


SOOO EOE OOS Ete tet OOOO EE PEEP OOES COO OS 





“Rich is the Harvest and to Overflowing."’ 





Prices are going up, renewed business confidence 
and prosperity is again in the land 

fou can reach the homes of 100,000 farmers, live 
stock men, poultrymen and dealers in pet stock of all 
kinds, and a class of buyers for general merchandise 
not excelled. 

Place your advertisement with us and thus increase 
your sales and your mail trade. 


RESULTS | -p, me t GUARANTEED 

GOOD service | *®°M OU8} TOO,OOO circucation 

Address THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D.C. 
Or BYRON ANDREWS, Manager Branch Office, World Building, N. Y. City. 





A NEWSPAPER CAN BE JUDGED BY ITS 
GENERAL APPEARANCE. LOOK A T IT! 
COMPARE THE 


ANZEIGER DES WESTENS 


Established 1834, 
DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY, 


Every day in the year, with any other German daily in St. Louis or the 
entire Mississippi Valley, and its superiority over all others will at once 
be apparent to you. 

The ANZEIGER DES WESTENS is always ready and willing to 
prove by comparative investigation of all books—not of cash books 
only, which may be doctored - nor by affidavits, which some persons 
with an elastic conscience, and no sense of dishonur, make as easily as 
eating a good dinner—but by an investigation, a thorough investigation 
of everything, that its circulation is far greatgr than the circulation of 
any other German paper in St. Louis. 

The ANZEIGER DES WESTENS pays now, and has been paying for 
many years, a much greater amount of postage for the transmission of its 
issue through the mail than any other German publication in St. Louis. 


IT IS THE GREAT GERMAN PAPER OF THE WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
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For the 
Coming 
Campaign. 


The wisest and most experienced advertisers wil 








4 
ne atin 





wae 


set aside for the West the lion’s share of their advertising 


eames betaine net aga asin yp te 


appropriation. 


In doing this, they will also destine a goodly pro- 
portion for the lists of the Chicago Newspaper Union 

To those who have used our lists we need not 
appeal. ‘Their increased returns are their surest re- 
minder. 


It is to those who have not- yet tried what our 


He eeeeeeeeeeeesesesesoes 


columns will bring that we now say: “Let us show 


you what we can do for you.” 


For estimates and catalogue, address 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 





93 S. Jefferson Street, or, 10 Spruce Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; 
tions for the betterment of this ——. 


ant to offer aug 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
¢ 


to propound problems 
Anything pertaining to 


ivertising wilt be criticised freely, frankly and fairly end your newspaper ads, circulags, 
ts bookie: ts, novelties, catalogs. Teli me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 


ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., has 
presented me with a copy of his new 
‘k on advertising. He cails it 
Practical Publicity,” and sells it for 
jollar. It is worth adollar, The 

n who can’t get a dollar's worth 

benefit out of it, isn’t very smart. 
(here are a great many points in it 
vhich I wholly agree with, and several 

I do not agree with. It is an 

nteresting book because Mr. Fowler 

te it. He can write interestingly 
about ashes or sawdust. 

In the book are about fifty reproduc- 
ions of advertisements which leading 
advertisers sent to Mr. Fowler at his 
He says: *’ I asked the best 
ulvertisers to send me their best ad- 
vertisements.” He says further: ‘‘One 

iy criticise these illustrations, if he 

ll; but he must not forget that each 
ne—no matter how much it may an- 
ivonize his ideas of successful adver- 
tising—has brought business to the 
firm sending it out.” 

Now, I wish to assert with both 

inds in the air that more than half of 
advertisements are of such a 
iaracter as to make it next to impos- 
for the advertisers to know 
whether they paid or not. 

For instance, an advertisement of 
the Autoharp is reproduced. I don’t 
believe the Autoharp people can tell 
which one of their many advertise- 

ents was best or brought the best 
ret There is an advertisement 
I believe it 
Douglas 


juest. 


ese 


sible 


Irns, 


f the Douglas $3 Shoe. 
vould be pretty hard for Mr. 
tell which advertisement of his has 
ight the most business—or, in fact, 


any particular advertisement 
ight business at all. 

There is an ad of the Ivory Soap, 
ch has been published in the maga- 
I don’t believe that Procter & 
nble could tell, to save their souls 
n perdition, whether that particular 
vertisement sold a dollar’s worth of 
p or not, So on, through the ads. 
ere is not one in five to which 


es. 


results could be positively and accurate- 
ly traced, and yet the advertisers have 
told Mr. Fowler that they knew these 
ads were the best they had had, and 
had brought the best returns. Doubt- 
less the series to which each of these 
ads belongs has been successful. ‘That 
is to say, each advertiser represented 
has been a_ successful advertiser—a 
successful man. But in selecting the 
ad for Mr. Fowler each one was per- 
haps influenced by the pleas'ng appear- 
ance of the ad rather than by any really 
positive knowledge that that particular 
ad was more effective than another, 
However, the collection contains many 
distinctive and pleasing ads and a care- 
ful study of them is sure to result in 
good—is sure to give rise to some facts 
or ideas that will be valuable. Mr. 
Fowler’s idea is a good one, and has 
been well carried out. 

Mr. Fowler has taken an advertise- 
ment from PRINTERS’ INK and about 
it he says: ‘‘ The above is a fac-simile 
of an advertisement written by a promi- 
nent and presumably successful expert 
at advertising, and one of the editors 
of a most excellent journal of advertis- 
ing.” Knowing where the ad came 
from, I know that this statement attrib- 
utes the authorship of the advertise- 
ment to me personally. I plead ‘* Not 
guilty!” 

When an advertisement of mine ap- 
pears in the ‘*‘ Ready-Made Depart- 
ment,” it appears below my signature. 
I don't even indorse the ads that I 
publish in the department. I fre- 
quently—I may say, generally—print 
ads there which I think will be used by 
my readers. I know from experience 
the kind of an ad that will be copied, 
and that may therefore be considered 
useful. I put that kind of ads in 
because I Know people want them, and 
not because I think they are good ads. 
I try always to give a variety among 
the ‘* Ready-Mades,” because there 
are honest differences of opinion about 
what constitutes a good ad. However, 
this little mistake doesn’t amount to 
much, and the perfect book has not yet 
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been printed. I wouldn't like to read 
a book that had no faults, because then 
I wouldn’t have anything to criticise. 
Mr. Fowler has made a useful book— 
particularly useful to those who know 
how to use it. 

It would be a bad thing if Mr. 
Fowler and I agreed on everything, 
because then we could neither of us 
gain anything from our intercourse 
with each other. 

** 

I am going to get rich. I know just 
exactly how I am going to do it, and I 
am going to do it quickly—there’s no 
question about it at all. It is just as 
simple as sunshine. I found it out all 
at once and wholly by accident. 
When I came into my office the other 
day, I stumbled over a big box that had 
come by express. The necessary 
amount of inquiry with a hatchet de- 
veloped the fact that the box contained 
three dozen pint bottles of Schlitz 
Beer, a silver-plated tray, a good serv- 
iceable corkscrew, a pocket dictionary 
and a few other knick-knacks, more or 
less valuable. A letter received after- 
wards explained that the box was sent 
to me so that I might examine the 
labels and the other printed matter, 


and give an opinion concerning them. 
If this plan works with beer, why 
shouldn’t it work with other lines? 
Why shouldn’t gold mines, railroad 
companies and the various trusts send 
me a few blocks of their stocks so that 
I may criticise the engraving of the 


certificates? This is an idea to which 
I am going to give some attention. 
The only trouble with it is that some- 
times it don’t work. I criticised the 
Pabst ads and the Anheuser & Busch 
ads, but I didn’t get any dictionaries 
or corkscrews from them. A 
The following letter explains what 
was sent to me and why it was sent : 


MitwavukeE, July 3, 1895. 


Chas. Austin Bates, care of Printers’ Ink, 

New York: 

Dear Sir—Following your invitation under 
Department of Criticism we take the liberty 
to ask your opinion of our bottled beer pack- 
ages. During the past year scores of imita- 
tions of our labels and packages had been 
brought to our notice, causing us to make 
a radical change in style of our labels. It is 
only about a year since our new label has 
been adopted, and yet quite a number of 
jabels have been brought to our notice, which, 
whilst they are not exactly imitations, clearly 
show that the style and execution was 
prompted by our label, the style of which 
was an entire departure from the usual style 
of brewers’ labels, the characteristic feature 
being that we used a colored background 
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with the name of our firm appearing in 
in characteristic script. To make our 
ages still more striking and characteris 
struck upon the idea to discard the us« 
neck label, and to attach to our bott 
stead an odd shaped label in an odd p 
on the bottle. 

We have taken the liberty to forwar 
you by express, prepaid, samples 
packages, and will thank you for your 
cism. Yours very respectfully, 

Jos. Scuiitz BrRewinG Co., BotTruine Der 

The labels are certainly very att 
ive and distinctive. If they have 
imitated, I haven’t seen the imita 
I haven't seen anything in the way of 
beer label that was nearly so eff 
or so pretty. There is one in p 
ular, a light brown label, with 
letters and a blue globe printed « 
that makes a nice cold bottle of 
look just exactly as if it was fit 
drink. It really makes the beer 
appetizing, and so I should say it y 
good advertising. I regret that I | 
not had an opportunity of examining 
the labels of all the beer that is bottled 
in the United States when they were i 
actual use—that is rather my misfortun: 
than my fault. But, so far as n 
observation has gone, I believe that 
these Schlitz labels are the handsomest 
now being used. 

I don’t believe the Schlitz p: 
will get their money back out of the 
dictionary—may be they will, but | 
doubt it seriously, They are distr 
ing half a million copies, and the little 
books must have cost in the neighbor- 
hood of three or four cents apiece 

The corkscrew with the name on the 
handle is more to the point, and | 
should think ought to be a pretty good 
thing, although I don't believe very 
much in novelties. I presume the 
corkscrew is sent out with only cases 
of beer and is intended rather to 1 
custom than to win it. 
to think that beer should be advertise 
in papers and periodicals, just as al- 
most everything else is. You can get 
more circulation for your money in 
a good newspaper than in any other 
way. 


I am inclined 


j 


bl 
Husparp’s Poputar Home-PaPer 
Two Weeklies. Three Monthlies 
38 Times Building. 
New York, July 20, 18 
Printers’ Ink: 

GentLemen—In your issue of July 17, | n0- 
tice a critique by Mr. Charles Austin Bates, 
based upon a letter of a Mr. Leonard of De- 
troit, in which he criticises the Century for 
lack of returns and reproduces in it a page 
which he states is from the Century. 

I happen to know that this page did not ap- 
pear in the Century at all, but in Seridner’s 
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gine. on : Does this change the 
n or should there be simply substi- 
the change in magazines? 
page, as it appeared originally, was 
graphically an abortion, and yet it was 
y the very best that the advertisin 
ger could do in making up. Some ad- 
ments nowadays are fearfully and won- 
made; it is a marvel that they pull 
Yours truly, H. P. Hussarp. 
teen people have told me of 
9 which Mr. Hubbard notes. 
to one man that the particular 
the matter was, that if the ad- 
himself did not know where 
{appeared, it wasn’t strange that 
metimes very hard totrace results. 
iave had people tell me that they 
ny advertisement in Scribner's, 
view of Reviews, Harper, The 
, and the Chautauguan. As 


tter of fact the only magazine I 
vertised in was the Century. 


* # 
7 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


San Francisco, June 22, 1895. 
srles Austin Bates, 1414 Vanderbi t 
ding, New York: 

Sirn—We are much interested in a 
your department of Printers’ Ink 
June r2, from a San Francisco shoe 
n which he says: 
ng the three years in which I have 
the advertising for this house, I have 
seless to use what I may call a gen- 
ertisement. Hence we seldom ad- 
se merely for the sake of genera/ noto- 
f elieve we save money by re- 
g out of the papers when we haven't 
g new to spring. The trade of San 
will not rise to that style of adver- 
t least not in our line.” 
h we have this to say: Fourteen 
ago we started advertising the new 
epartment of a large manufacturing 
of this city; the retail department 
ground floor of the factory, in the 
e district, two blocks away from the 
roughfares. The advertisements, 
mall (size 6 and 7 inches, single), have 
three times per week in six daily pa- 
tinuously from the start, and have all 
neral—no prices at any time being 
lhe principal claim for patronage in 
rtisements has been: “We are re- 
ut factory prices—asking but one 
ver cost of manufacture.” The ad- 
nts have been changed each in- 
it the mediums and the amount of 
ire have remained the same from the 


} 


r the result; the returns for the 
e months did not cover the expenses 
e, rent, advertising, etc.) , the fourth 
howed a slight margin; the fifth 
till greater margin ; since when the 
e increased at such an astonishing 
t to-day, only fifteen months from 
we are safe in saying that the trade 
to that of the largest and oldest com- 
and still on the increase. 
rouble with the majority of adver- 
that they want immediate results. 
spectfully yours. Wiper & Co. 


ast sentence in this letter is the 
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one with which I have particularly to 
do. I want to go on record as saying 
that the majority of retail advertisers 
are perfectly right in expecting im- 
mediate returns from their advertising. 
If they don't get immediate results, 
something is wrong. 1 will also as- 
sert, though I have no way of proving 
it, that immediate results could have 
been obtained for the house which 
Wilder & Co, mention. I assert that 
there is no reason under the shining 
sun why they should wait six months 
to get good results from their adver- 
tising. 

The fact that the results did finally 
come is proof that the advertising done 
was good, butit isn’t proof that quicker 
results could not have been obtained. 

As a matter of fact, this advertising 
must have been exceptionally good of 
its kind to have brought the results 
that it did. Wilder & Co. undoubtedly 
did good work, but they would have 
accomplished better and quicker re- 
sults with a different kind of advertis- 
ing. If they had written special ads 
as well as they have undoubtedly writ- 
ten the general ads, they would have 
obtained immediate results. ‘This isn’t 
theory on my part, except as it applies 
directly to this particular store, which 
is, perhaps, not so very different from 
every shoe store. If there is a differ- 
ence, it is in favor of this store. 

I wish that I could impress it on the 
mind of every retail advertiser in the 
country that, if he is not getting im- 
mediate results, he isn’t getting what 
he ought to have, and that for every 
business, in every city, there is some 
method, or style, of advertising that 
will bring immediate results. It may 
take some little experimenting to find 
out just what this style is, but it can 
be found, and it is the only style with 
which the advertiser should be satisfied. 

All of us know, or if we don’t we 
ought to know, that the department 
stores get immediate and very satis- 
factory returns from their advertise- 
ments. 

We know that the peripatetic ‘* bank- 
rupt” or “ firg-sale ” clothing gentle- 
man gets immediate returns from his 
advertising. That's the only kind of 
returns that are of any use to him at 
all, because he is here to-day and to- 
morrow in Kalamazoo. Every city 
that he comes to must give him what 
is technically known as “* quick action.” 
Now I suppose somebody will tell me 
that this ‘* fire-sale” man is not a fair 
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example because he is a “ fakir”; but tising the furniture business of \ 
1 contend that if the ‘' fakir” can Hoeke, also of Washington, 
make a success and get immediate re- two years ago. He published q 
turns, an honest man can make a big- number of advertisements whic 
ger success and get returns ‘‘imme- something like this: ‘‘ If you bi 
diately if not sooner.” thing from us and find afterwar 
And, once more, if the retail mer- you could have bought the sam: 
chant isn’t getting immediate returns any place else at the same time { 
from his advertising, there is some- money, come to us and we wil 
thing the matter with the advertising. good the difference in cash.” 
* * there is a proposition that pretty 
* covers the ground. If it is he 


ng Ny gg meg t meant, nobody can expect more 
»D.C., , . pr ° 8 ; 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, care of Printers Bon Marche Ss purposing 
Ink, New York City, N. Y.: about this same thing, althoug 
My Dear Mr. Bates— Knowing you to be don’t say exactly so in any of t 
interested in merchandising as well as adver- I have seen. The advertis« 
oe poeeete you doin te LI.) Red themselves are exceedingly we 
Marche” of this city. As you know, all big ‘¢". As well-written ads as 
stores are frequently offering “jobs” and would have brought results eve 
special lots of merchandise at cost, andsome- oyt this ‘‘new” idea. They 
times less, as trade producers. The building | o~ d tt rv : 
up of a business is, in my mind, but thecrea- MOMest and they are ull of 
tion of a series of favorable impressions. If They bring out the good, old 
a woman gets the impression that she can of selling for less money than a1 
buy best at a certain store, she will trade Reg Sapte . ede ceili 
there and also influence her friends to do so, ©!/S€, Na very attractive way, ai 
until that impression is dispelled. Now, in- carry out the good, old idea o 
stead of taking a big cut on certain lots, it lishing a greater or less nui 
occurred to me that a good impression could “2. 
be created most quickly by taking a little off SP€C!4! Prices. 
of the price of everything, or most a. The general form of most « 
thing—especially off those 2sc., soc.and $1 ment ads is a nicely worded |x 
which says that the store alwa 


staples, of which every woman so well knows 

the price. The scheme has been in vogue e 

but a month and is telling wonderfully, yet and always will sell goods f 
ba ro | for our piguest returns the coming money than anybody else, and, as « 
all and winter. I inclose you aseries of our Fraga r 
first ads in case you should wish to comment amples of the bargains with wan 
upon the idea in Printers’ Inx. It strikes Store is full, fairly running over 
poling /_— the only good thing now a to ** following list” is submitted. Ma 
make a business grow quickly—depending some day somebody will discover 


upon the incre: volume and good store - 
management to offset the lessened profit. method that is better than tha 


ours a truly, anyody hasn’t done it yet. 
1LL1AM A. HuNGERFORD, e — 


Ss hr l cn a. Oe in » =A New Departure .. 
At the BON MARCHE. 


simply the good, old-fashioned one of 
Here is good news for you—that is, if y 


selling goods of equal quality for less 

than your competitors ask. I guess i D 

there isn’t a store in the United States Count, the saving of pennies, nicke . 
° : > We and dollars. Simple language, but exces 

that doesn’t promise to do this?’ Of tionally strong in its simplicity, so read thes 

course, they can’t all do it, but most next few words:twice. Prices are to | 

of them say they do. Perhaps mostof here om everything than anywhe 


: : N ind d t that ther« 
them actually believe that they do it. — apesmantien, tepanee end 


The trouble with a straight reduc- conditions may make it ssible for o 
tion all over the store is that it is ©, another to be had for a time at 


- * : price elsewhere. As quickly as we 
frightfully expensive. I know of a gown will goour prices. We mean t 


store the heads of which shudder, even are not to pay us as much for any: 
now, at the mention of a famous others ask. In short, every article w 


Hr . ” . _ to bea little lower in price than els 
half-price sale” which occurred sev- when you'start ‘out to buy anything 


eral years ago. Of course, Mr. Hun- here first, especially if it is someth 
gerford doesn’t contemplate anything well know the price of, for a _— 

. H ic * i. greatest saving to you Is to made 
as sweeping as this ; but unless he is getting our prices go elsewhere. T! 
going to make very appreciable reduc- as your judgment dictates, Just a 


tions, there will be comparatively small business can be built here as anywh 
in this city—in time. It has already cro 


eee on nee 


ahke 


A 
' 
ve 
cf 
- 
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gains in the way of trade. 
This same idea was used in adver- 


pretty big without much effort. Now vw 


propose to.put forth the effort. 
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For Summer Stoves—(By S. H. Blackwell). 


twrite these ready-made ads. They are! LOVE YOUR WIFE ? 


found, and credit is 


w + rever they are 
‘ Contri- 


author when he is known. 
of bright ads are solicited. The name 
reas of the writer will be printed, if he 

s it to be. -C. A. B.| 


For Shoes. 


TRUE COMFORT 
SHOE STORE. 


They call our shoe store the 
“True Comfort”’ store. Every 
seam and stitch and convolution 
in our fine shoes echoes forth 
that one sweet word to tender 
feet-—COMFORT. They call 
us shoemakers also, because, in 
adc lition to keeping one of the 
largest stocks of ready - made 
shoes in town, we make special 
shoes to order—any shape, any 
style — fit guaranteed, for from 


$5 to $ro. 





For Lumber 
| 


Way Down 
in Dixie 
the long, graceful pines nod their 


branches to the Southern breezes 
ng-waisted fellows make mighty 


ring and inside finish when properly 
have | 
| 
umber. | 
| 


and dressed We 
of this sort of h 
ut for stepping and siding 
ground for that new house, 
1 in for our prices. It will 

your pocket as well as ours. | 
FORSAITH MACHINE CO 


easoned 

1 stacks 
Before | 
come 
leave 


ak 


For Dry Goods. | 


FRIDAY’LL BE 
REMNANT DAY... 


} 


ays of brisk buying and selling—one | 
clearing out the remnants. For 
who can fit their needs to the odds 
nds, short lengths, one-of-a-kind 
waifs aud strays of any sort, it 
the saving of a third, a half or more, 
nants of every character and kind 
ed for quick seliiag. Dress Goods 
all sorts of fabrics, and every 
g enough to be of good service—are 

wer than ever before. Scores of 
things for personal and home use. 
are not printed. 


1 Jeweler—(By Henry Holmes). 


THE BOY 
WANTS A WATCH. 


y boy does. It’s a laudable longing, 
uught to be gratified. A watch shat 
at $— would answer. It is a good 

ce and is handsome in appearance. If | 

y’s father wants a watch we can sup- 

Bring the whole family. 


f 


n also. 


You let 
try her 


Doesn’t look that way. 
her “fry her face’ y 
temper—ruin her health and 
complexion by using that old 
cook stove. Invest a few dollars 
(ro to 35) in a “* Reliable ’’ Gaso- 
line stove and you'll have warm 
meals and a COOL house—also 
a pleasant wife. Use the old 
stove and you—what do you 
get? 


Fo 
Are You Ever 
Downright Hungry 


for some favorite piece of music? Do you 
ever feel that it would rest you through and 
through and give you new life for your daily 
tasks to hear some simple air because of its 
associations? When this feeling comes upon 
you, come to us and play the tune for your- 


self, or we will play it for you. You may 


r Pianos. 


make your own choice of a piano, sit down 


Make yourself comfort- 
Ve're never in a 


laugh or cry. 
business can wait 


and 
able 
hurry 

LAUTER CO 


a For (By J. P. Cook) 
Ever See a Girl 


Hobbling 


Shoes 


along the street 
with a size five foot in a size 
four shoe Certainly you 
have. She's not one of Cook's 
customers, for his shoes are 
easy and fit the foot so 
neatly that they look smaller 
than they really are. Go to 
Cook’s and say adieu to 
corns and bunions, and bid 
farewell forever to the tor- 
ture of tight shoes 


For 


Quality Is Chief. 


Variety and Price are Lieutenants in this 
store. Did you ever analyze your friendli- 
ness forus? That will pronounce distinctly 
the superior facilities we have claimed the 
characteristic advantages. 

You like the fullness of our variety, 
you ?—and the exclusiveness of our stoc 
and the surety of quality ?—and the reason 
ableness of price ?—and the sincerity of our 
endeavor—the honesty of purpose ? They 
are the links that time — experience—tact 
have forged into a chain that holds trade. 


> 


so 


Any Business. 


don't 
k? 


For a China Store—(By Henry Holmes). 


(A PleaSant 
Dinner 


is one in which 
everything goes off smoothly and in 
good taste. The service is as much 
as the food. To insure perfection in 
table fixings, come to us for your 
china, glassware and crockery. 
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ADVERTISING, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


Paper 
.. BETWEEN... 
DENVER ano SAN FRANCISCO. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
Ss. C. BECKWITH, 


EVERYBODY ELSE AS WELL. 
SOLE AGENT FOREIGN 


The 
Inter-=mountain 
Pride. 

Chicago. 


Salt Lake 
Tribune 
The. 
Best 


With the Largest Circulation 
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Designed by ¥. H. Ambruster, Denver, Colo. 


: The Rookery, 
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Y-u C-n B-t Y--r L--e~ 


There is a certain substantial 
business man. 

He has risen from the ranks and 
now is rated at more than a million. 

If any man can see through’ a 
rock it is the aforesaid s. b. m. 

He has been a liberal user of 
space in the advertising columns of 
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[te Cleveland 
WORLD 


-00@@ FOR YEARS. @@ee-- 


MPIIILLLLLLILLL LI LLL LLL do 


He has increased his space sev- 
eral times notwithstanding advances 
in rates. 

This year he has doubled his 
contract—he will occupy two inches 
for every one used last year ! 

Does this signify anything ? 

Is it worth the telling ? 


oy 


The World Publishing Co., 
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ROBT. P. PORTER, President. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Every 
Employe 


should be better skilled 
in his particular branch 
of your business than you 
are. You expect it of 
him. Division of labor 
every man to his special 
ty—that brings success. 

If you employ us to 
prepare and place your 
advertising you will find 
it more profitable than 
taking up your own time 
with the details, 

We have had twenty- 
five years training in this 
work. Write 


LORD & THOMAS, 


Newspaper and 
Magazine Advertising, 


© 45 to 49 Randolph St., 
CHICAGO. 
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32 per cent 
More Advertising 


printed in THE EveNniNG Post during 1894 
than appeared in any other New York 
evening paper. The excess in 1893 was 
25 per cent. 


654 More Columns 


of advertising printed in THE EVENING 
Post during 1894 than in 1893. An ex- 
ceptional record. 


Nine Times 
Out of Ten. 


‘The advertiser who will use but one 
evening paper in New York City will, 
nine times out of ten, act wisely in select- 
ing THE EVENING Post. No other has so 
large an advertising patronage. In influ- 
ence and respectability it easily takes the 
lead.” —Printers’ Ink. 


ey 





Publication Office: 
206-210 Broadway, - = New York. 
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The Omaha Bee 


Has made its mark. This is because it thorough- 
ly covers its field. Not a city or 


i 


‘ 


town in the great State of Nebraska 

where the Daily and Sunday cannot 

be found; not a farm-house or 

hamlet in which the Weekly is not 

read. Also adjoining territory in 

lowa, Kansas, Missouri and the 

Dakotas. It is up-to-date in 

everything that makes a newspaper great. It 
enjoys the confidence of its readers, and is a 
power of good to its advertisers, 


Known Circulation : 
Daily, Exceeding > . 19,000 
Sunday, ‘ ’ 20,000 
Weekly, ‘ , 35,000 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Chamber of Commerce, Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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A publisher 

who gives out 

a false circulation 
statement is no 
better than a 
milkman who 
makes dents 

in his 

quart 

measure. 





There are no dents in our measure—we give 
good measure, pressed down and running 
over, in the circulation of the 


Farm and Fireside 


An advertiser having anything of merit to 
sell, cannot fail of BIG returns from such 
an immense audience. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 250,000 Copies 
Each Issue. Actual Average for Past 
Eight Months 


281,956 Copies Per Issue. 


a “ 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
CHICAGO—1643 Monadnock Bik. NEW YORK CITY—108 Times Bidg. 
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The—- 


Scattle 
Post-Intelligencer---.- 


Every intelligent advertiser knows that, in 
placing new articles on the market and in 
keeping old ones before the public, the 
great newspapers of the country are the 
most effective mediums. This is because 
they have a large and prosperous con- 
stituency, with ample means to supply their 
wants. The great newspaper of the State 
of Washington is the SEATTLE POST- 
INTELLIGENCER. It has no rival, no 
peer, and stands absolutely at the head 
of the newspaper procession in the great 


Puget Sound Region. 
*200OOOCe>--- 


KNOWN CIRCULATION : 


Daily, Exceeding = 14,000 
Sunday, Exceeding 15,000 
Weekly, Exceeding 15,000 
-20@OOOGee-- 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Chamber of Commerce, Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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...Honest Politics and Municipal Reform... 


EVIDENCE OF 
CIRCULATION. 


THE 


ST. LOUIS 


CRITIC 


Of ST. LOUIS, MO., 
FURNISHES THE BEST. 





When a weekly newspaper has been established 20 
years, and it comes to you week after week with less ad- 
vertising space sold than what would pay for the blank 
paper it 1s printed on, then that ts evidence 


BETTER THAN AN OATH 





of circulation. The income of 99 papers out of every 
100 ts mainly, tf not entirely, derived from advertisers. 
Not so with the St. Louis Critic. Jt depends upon its 
ubscribers for its income, 


AND IT GETS IT. 





A limited amount of advertising space may be con- 
tracted for direct or through any reputable agency. 
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CENTRAL 
NEW YORK 


, Is Rich in Wealth and 


a aR Nene + 


w= Asya Sy 


Enterprise. 


To Reach the People Properly 


Advertise in the Street Cars of 


UTICA 4x» 
SYRACUSE. — 


& 


Both these cities now have First-Class Street Car 
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advertising and are controlled by 


CARLETON & KISSAM, 


124 Kirk Building, Boston, New York, 
Rochester, Buffalo, etc. 
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— 


DENVER 


Is One of America’s 
.... Leading Cities 


ITS STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
ELECTRIC AND CABLE, 


COVERS THE CITY AND SUBURBS. 


CARLETON & KISSAM 


CONTROL THE EXCLUSIVE 


ADVERTISING 


PRIVILEGES 


IN ALL DENVER CARS. 
OTTER: A 


FOR RATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 253 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
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THE 


Cincinnati Post 


a dtily circulation 
of over 


125,000 


which is the largest circulation of 
ong daily between New York and 
Chicago. 


THAT’S SQUARE. 











THE 


S:.Louis Chronicle 


Guarantees a daily circulation 
of over 


100,000 


which is the largest circulation 
west of the Mississippi Niver. 


THAT’S SQUARE. 





SQUARE FACTS 





THE 


Cleveland Press 


Guarantees a daily circulation 
of over 


70,000 


which is the circulation of 
any daily in Northern and Cen- 
tral Ohio. 


THAT’S SQUARE. 











THE 


Kentucky Post 


a daily ci 
of over 





12,000 


which is the circulation of 
any daily in Kentucky outside 
of Louisville. 


THAT’S SQUARE. 





Square 
Circulation. 


Square 
Rates. 











Square 


Value. 
NONE ES 





THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE, 
E. W. SCRIPPS, Pres. M. A. MCRAE, Mgr. 


E.T. PERRY, 


MANAGER FOREIGN ADV. DEPT., 


63 Tribune Bidg., New York. _ 66 Hartford Bidg., Chicago. 
= 





